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ALL HONOURABLE MEN 


the ‘leak’ imputations were made—Mr. Oliver Poole, 

Mr. Thorneycroft, Lord Kindersley and Mr. Keswick 
—have always seemed higher than that of most of their 
traducers, and it is no surprise that they should all have been 
completely vindicated by the Parker Tribunal. Yet some of 
the logic of the Tribunal in other respects is open to question. 
It is, for instance, easier to follow the reasoning of Mr. 
Barton, the recipient of Mr. Keswick’s telegram to Hong 
Kong, who thought the phrase ‘anticipate tighter ‘money’ 
meant a rise in interest rates, than that of the Tribunal, who 
think it referred only to ‘tightening of money by credit re- 
striction.’ In general, however, the report carries conviction. 
There was no leak and nobody made any improper use of 
information. 

There remain the two questions on which the Tribunal 
declines to express an opinion: whether Ministers should 
disclose the Government’s intended measures ‘to persons out- 
side the public service,’ and whether the Bank of England 
should continue to have part-time directors who have outside 
business interests. Since every time that the Tribunal does 
express an opinion it is one unfavourable to those who made 
the allegations, it is upon these two questions that the Labour 
Party, in some desperation, has had to fasten; but the smoke 
screen raised by the Shadow Cabinet and such newspapers 
as the Daily Express and the Daily Mirror should not obscure 
the fact that they are subsidiary questions. 

There can be no doubt as to the propriety of the Chancel- 
lor’s action in seeing journalists and party officials the day 
before the announcement of the new measures. It has long 
been the custom of senior Ministers to brief selected journal- 
ists upon important matters of policy. No matter of principle 
arises. It is merely up to the journalists concerned to see that 
their freedom of action is not unduly restricted. As Mr. Fry, 
the City Editor of the Manchester Guardian, said, ‘a briefing 
is the most effective method known of shutting a journalist’s 
mouth.’ 


t HE character and integrity of the people against whom 


* * * 


But while the Chancellor acted perfectly properly, the 
briefing in this particular case seems to have been remarkably 
pointless. Mr. Thorneycroft spent several hours interviewing 
journalists, individually instead of together; and this elabor- 
ate performance was put on in order to gain newspaper 
support for what the Government was not going to do, i.e., 
restrict credit still further without altering Bank rate. It is 
surely the essence of an off-the-record briefing that journalists 
should be told the truth. Since to do so was in this case 
impossible, the Chancellor would have done well to dispense 
with the usual rigmarole. So far from being piqued at their 


exclusion from the Chancellor’s list, the Beaverbrook papers 
should have been pleased at having escaped being misled. 

The question whether the Bank of England should have 
directors who have outside business interests is more difficult 
to answer. The Tribunal says that before giving an opinion 
it would have ‘required exhaustive evidence as to the advan- 
tage or disadvantage of continuing a state of affairs which has 
so long existed.” But whatever the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the present system, its continuance is now unthink- 
able. It is not difficult to imagine the spate of rumours that 
would start at any future change of Bank rate and the posi- 
tion of Lord Kindersley and Lazards would be intolerable. 

Furthermore, despite the Tribunal’s refusal to express an 
opinion—except to say, rather obviously, that ‘the criterion 
of course must be the national interest’—the evidence before 
it revealed considerable disadvantages in the system, and, to 
the lay eye at least, no advantages. Mr. Keswick said that he . 
regarded his duty to Jardine Matheson and his duty to the 
Bank of England as equally important—a perfectly natural 
attitude, but not one that is likely to engender public confi- 
dence in the present arrangements. Lord Kindersley, it is true, 
had no such difficulty. By some mystical separation of powers 
that operates in his head, he was able to avoid any conflict of 
interest. Nevertheless, it is the custom of Lazards, in order 
to avoid embarrassing him, not to ask his advice at times of 
crisis—a rather absurd situation, since it is presumably at just 
those times that his advice would be most needed—and the 
point may fairly be made that if Lazards can get along with- 
out his advice so can the Bank of England. 

Quite apart from ‘the difficult and. embarrassing position’ 
of part-time directors, the present system does not seem to 
have much to recommend it. Instead of a flood of well- 
informed advice coming into the Bank from the part-time 
directors, the tide seems to have flowed the other way. The 
Governor and Deputy Governor of the Bank appear to give 
rather more information to the part-time directors than the 
part-time directors give to them. Admittedly Lord Kindersley 
came back from Canada worried about the lack of confidence 
in sterling, but presumably that information could have been 
gained from less distinguished sources. 

The report has also revealed what takes place before the 
Bank rate is raised. Individual directors give their consent to 
the change; “Lord Kindersley gave his final approval,’ says 
the Tribunal, ‘to the intended recommendation at about 
10 a.m. on Wednesday, the 18th.” It is then considered by 
a sub-committee of the Court of Directors on the Wednesday 
and, if approved, submitted to the full Court of Diréctors 
on the Thursday morning. All this is, of course, sheer panto- 
mime. In the real world decisions to alter Bank rate are taken 
by the Government on the advice of the Treasury and the 
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Governor of the Bank. The approval, ‘final’ or 
‘otherwise,’ of part-time directors to the alteration 
is purely formal, and the Court of Directors of 
the Bank ‘approve’ the alteration in much the 
game way as a dean and chapter ‘elect’ a new 
bishop. 

There seems to be no good reason why this 
procedure should not be altered. Either the 
present part-time directors could become advisers 
to the Governor or they could remain directors 
but not be told of changes in Bank rate or altera- 
tion of policy until the decisions have been 
announced. In either event the time for changing 
Bank rate should no longer be Thursday morning 
but any time of the week the Chancellor and the 
Governor of the day think convenient. 

* * * 

Although the Tribunal found that there is ‘no 
justification’ for the allegations, the Govern- 
ment’s handling of the earlier stages of the agita- 
tion was arrogant and inept. The rumours have 
turned out to be baseless, but rumours there were, 
and the Government's inaction only made them 


SINKING THE 


FTER a decade of full employment, rising 
wages (rising real wages, at that) and relative 
peace in industry, it might have been thought that 
employers and workers would have devised some 
sober, workmanlike ways of bargaining which 
would make the battles of the past sound long ago 
and far away. Not so: the last few days have been 
a regular silly season in labour relations. A mem- 
ber of the Amalgamated Engineering Union is 
expelled for earning 7s. 6d. more than his fellow 
trade union members think he ought to have 
earned: canteen workers go on strike against the 
installation of automatic refreshment-dispensing 
machines; and dockers ask for disappointment 
money to compensate them for not being paid to 
unload a boat which they had not allowed to be 
unloaded. These symptoms are more grotesque 
than serious; but they reflect one of the weak- 
nesses of a system—Charles Curran deals with 
another of them in his article this week—that was 
designed for the needs of a different era. 

What is chiefly lacking at the moment is any 
agreed basis on which bargaining can begin. The 
miners, for example, have asked for an extra ten 
shillings a week; just enough, they claim, to cover 
their extra outgoings due to the cost of living— 
at first sight a reasonable enough request. But the 
chief object of higher wages is to get higher pro- 
ductivity; and all the indications are that higher 
wages are reducing productivity. Any claim the 
miners make, however small, is bound to be re- 
garded unfavourably, in view of the recently 
published statistics on absenteeism and output. 
Evidently higher wages merely give a greater in- 
ducement to the miners to stay away from the 
pits. Yet the statistics may be misleading. It is 
impossible from figures alone to gauge how far, 
say, Asian "flu can be held responsible for absen- 
teeism; or how far lower productivity is sympto- 
matic of poorer or less easily worked coal. 

In view of the difficulty of deciding individual 
cases on their merits, there was something to be 
said for the policy of a wages standstill, imposed 
not by government order but as an agreed anti- 
inflationary objective. This was presumably in the 


look plausible. Still, as compared with the Oppo- 
sition the Government has every reason to con- 
gratulate itself. If there is any amusement to be 
gained from the report it is in deciding which of 
Mr. Harold Wilson’s items of ‘evictence’ was the 
most absurd—Miss Chataway and Mr. Pum- 
phrey, the episode on Watford Railway Station, 
Mr. Bareau at the Liberal Conference, or The 
Ancient Order of Foresters Friendly Society,.who 
did have a conversation about Bank rate but 
seven days after the change. 

What was worse than absurd, however, was the 
behaviour of Mr. Harold Wilson in the House 
of Commons in mentioning Mr. Oliver Poole. We 
described Mr. Wilson’s question at the time as a 
‘silly and disreputable smear’ and we erred if at 
all on the side of charity. When the Labour Party 
is considering the ‘propriety’ of having part-time 
directors at the Bank and of disclosing advance 
information to people outside the Government 
service, it might also address its mind to the ‘pro- 
priety’ of smearing private individuals under the 
protection of parliamentary privilege. 


DREAMBOAT 


Government’s mind when the health workers’ 
claim was rejected. Had Mr. Thorneycroft been 
allowed to cut that last £50 million off the esti- 
mates, and thereby show that the Government 
was committed to its own standstill order too, the 
psychological impact would have been consider- 
able. It is clear that what wrecked the plan was 
less its possible effect on the social services than 
the intransigence of the Minister of Defence. For 
Mr. Sandys, having made a shrewd political move 
with his promise to end national service, had 
found that his only chance of carrying out his 
promise was to give considerable pay increases to 
the Forces; and this knocked the standstill scheme 
smartly on the head. 

The Government will come to regret this de- 
cision. What Mr. Sandys does not realise is that 
higher pay is not always an inducement. In some 
instances—notably with agricultural workers—it 
may be the exact reverse; experience has shown 
that the more an agricultural worker receives in 
his pay packet the more likely he is to realise how 
underpaid and overworked he is compared with 
the urban worker; presumably because spending 
his higher wages brings him into contact with 
urban life, making it less remote and alarming. No 
doubt the same is true of the Army. It is possible 
to underpay officers for the same reason that it is 
possible to underpay nurses, because of the social 
and vocational tradition; but, humanly speaking, 
the more a private gets the more likely he is to 
want freedom to spend it how he likes; and this 
means he wants to get out of the Army. Pay 
increases, therefore, though they cause a tempor- 
ary spurt in recruitment by bringing in men who 
have been hesitating, do very little to keep men 
in the Army—which is why it is beginning to 
look as if some form of selective national service 
will be inevitable. 

In a sense, therefore, it was Mr. Sandys’s ambi- 
tions, worthy though they may seem to him, that 


sprang the leak in the Government’s dreamboat. 


Without a ‘thus far and no farther’ basis on which 
to stand it is now going to be more difficult for 
them to provide a firm lead. 
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Personal Diplomacy 


R. MACMILLAN’s Commonwealth tour has 
been a success. For the first time for a 
number of years a British statesman has taken 
positive action to counteract the passionate Rus- 
sian wooing to which the countries of Asia have 
been subjected, and, though the Prime Minister 
might have been expected to profit from his long 
diplomatic experience, to visit India and Pakistan 
successively without putting a foot wrong in 
either country was no easy task by the standards 
of any foreign office. 
His tour has raised the temperature of Anglo- 
Indian relations, which had fallen well below 


freezing point just after Suez; and it may have} 
dispelled the dangerous Asian illusion that al? 


British Government is in some way better when 
it is a Labour one (it is only fair to add that this 


illusion is shared by the Labour Party them-|~ 
selves). Foreign policy apart, there are many|/ 


levels on which India and Britain can be of the 


greatest possible use to one another, and any} 


gesture which puts the emphasis on our common 


interests rather than on differences of view should] / 


be welcomed. 


In international affairs, the principal factor|* 


which divides India (like many other uncommitted 


Asian countries) from the West is New Delhi's} 


refusal to believe in the permanence of the cold 


war. Mr. Nehru’s analysis of Russian intentions |} 
seems dangerously idealistic to Western eyes, } 


while most Indians are bound to regard the 
Baghdad pact simply as a provocative device for 
ensuring that Pakistan is better armed than they 
are. In face of this mutual lack of comprehension, 
it is difficult not to agree with Mr. Kennan’s thesis 
that the best thing the West can do with Asia is 
to let it alone for a bit. Certainly, it would be a 
gross error to try to enlist uncommitted Asian 
countries in military alliances, or to use their 
economic difficulties to bring pressure to bear. 

It would be a mistake to assume that the Asian 
point of view on world affairs, which finds its 
chief spokesman in Mr. Nehru, has nothing to 
teach Western diplomacy. In the present: phase 


of the cold war, when a top-level negotiation with | 


the Russians appears inevitable, it at least has the 
advantage of reminding diplomats and politicians 
that there is a considerable section of world 
opinion—also to be found in their own countries 
—which vehemently hopes that every expedient 
will be tried before West and East resign them- 
selves to a future of threatening noises exchanged 
from behind barbed wire. It is salutary for the 
world that a powerful group of countries should 
exert their influence in this particular way, tirc- 


some though it may be that they do not always [ 


agree with ourselves. 


In Mr. Macmillan, Asians will have encountered | 


a statesman whose suggestion of a non-aggression 
pact between Britain and the USSR was the first 


hesitating step towards meeting Russia’s own )” 


proposals for lessening international tension. 
During his tour the Prime Minister must have 


reaped the benefits of not merely being willing 


to negotiate, but also appearing to be so. Not 
the least of the lessons of this successful essay in 
personal diplomacy is that diplomatic skill does 
pay off, and that a comparatively small display 
of sweet reason and good will will produce benefits 
out of all proportion with the effort expended. 
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M. Gaillard and Chauvinism 


By DARSIE GILLIE 


NLY last week the French Government was 
playing with the idea of breaking off diplo- 
matic relations with Tunisia. The advocates of 
this step in the press correctly stated that the 
Algerian rebels enjoyed extensive facilities in 
Tunisia and that they came and went across the 
long frontier with apparently no hindrance from 
the Tunisian authorities. Parts of Tunisia seemed 
indeed to be dominated by the Algerians. It is 
also true, however, that the President of Tunisia, 
Mr. Bourguiba, is considered a francophil traitor 
in pan-Arab circles, that he is the only Arab 
leader to have criticised at least the tactics of the 
Algerian rebels, that the educated Tunisians are 
more familiar with French than Arab culture, that 
many French officials are still serving the Tuni- 
sian Government, that there are a hundred 
thousand French men and women still settled in 
Tunisia, that Tunisia is part of the franc zone, 
that there are French garrisons and a French 
naval base in Tunisia. President Bourguiba has 
repeatedly asserted that one of the reasons why 
he wants Algeria to be self-governing is that this 
will open the way to a closely co-ordinated group 
of France and the three North African territories. 
It will surely strike future historians as odd that 
so many French public men and political com- 
mentators failed to see that though President 
Bourguiba is in many respects an opponent he is 
in others an ally. It is true that he is an irritating 
one. A French journalist has observed that he gets 
on Frenchmen’s nerves because he is himself so 
French that he forgets he is not a Frenchman and 
is constantly making remarks that Frenchmen 
would only tolerate from a fellow-countryman. 
He is too talkative. His gift of speech has been 
an essential element in his career. He makes a 
weekly broadcast. His position differs from that 
of the King of Morocco in that he disposes of 
no hereditary prestige and of only a pitiably small 
armed force. 

Why did the French Foreign Ministry have so 
much work to do to explain to M. Gaillard and 
his Ministers that to break off diplomatic rela- 
tions with President Bourguiba would be a very 
silly thing to do, not only inconvenient but 
possibly dangerous? France has no interest in see- 
ing him replaced by some rival who would be 
a mere hanger-on of the Egyptian dictator. It is 
indeed very curious that few Frenchmen show 
much interest in the future of France in the two 
former protectorates where she still has such a 
part to play. 

This is in part no doubt because the attitude of 


| mind needed to play that part is incompatible 
| with the effort France is still making to force 
Algeria into a French mould. If, too, you accept 


the orthodox and probably fallacious optimism 
about the situation in Algeria, it is logical to 


| suppose that France can wait to work out her 
) new relationship with Tunisia and Morocco until 


a pacified Algeria gives her a much more com- 
manding position. 

There is, however, another and more disquiet- 
ing reason for the wave of nationalist emotion 
that has marked the winter. It is the essential 
dificulty of governing France herself. From M. 


Paris 


Gaillard’s point of view the gravest of France’s 
problems are her financial and economic ones, 
how to master inflation and remedy the unfavour- 
able balance of payments. His own personal com- 
petence is financial and his background, as a 
well-to-do French bourgeois, tends to isolate .the 
problem of proper financial management from 
others. Social and political problems are treated 
by him as consequences rather than causes of 
financial and economic ones. He is asking for big 
sacrifices to set France’s financial house in order 
and needs other than bookkeeping arguments. 

More than any of his predecessors M. Gaillard 
is insisting on the necessity of a constitutional 
reform that would give him and his successors a 
better chance of passing over a long period the 
kind of measures needed to restore stability of 
prices. The reforms that he is proposing include 
the renunciation of the Assembly's right to pro- 
pose additional expenditure, an almost un- 
restricted right for the Government to dissolve 
Parliament (approaching the English model), and 
provisions that hinder totally incompatible parties 
from combining to throw out a government they 
cannot replace. French political observers are in- 
creasingly pessimistic about his chances of per- 
suading the present Assembly to accept such a 
radical reduction of the deputies’ privileges. It 
was only by a narrow margin and with a reduced 


HERE we are again, happy as can 
be; thirty Scottish questions first, 
so Taper’s having tea. Brushing 

the crumbs from his elegant lapels, 
H Taper returned just in time to hear 
Mr. Butler, giggling like—vwell, 
like Mr. Butler—say, ‘Naturally, leaks are un- 
desirable.’ Mr. Butler was talking, as it happens, 
about the forthcoming announcement of Har- 
well’s progress in the generation of neutrons from 
the successful fusion of heavy hydrogen atoms 
(the things I have to know about to understand 
these fellows!), but it was noticeable that the 
laughter which greeted this remark—for even MPs 
knew that publication of the Bank Rate Tribunal 
report was due within a matter of minutes—was 
not shared by Mr. Gaitskell. True, Mr. G may 
have picked up a cold on his travels, but I think 
that his greyish tinge had a rather more probable 
psychosomatic explanation. Besides, there was a 
notable absentee from the Opposition Front 
Bench; Mr. Harold Wilson was nowhere to be 
seen, Marshal Bigmouth clearly having decided 
that an announcement of the Tribunal’s findings 
might provoke Lieutenant-Colonel Bromley- 
Davenport (a former heavyweight boxing cham- 
pion, and no respecter of persons) to nip across 
the Chamber and fetch him a crack on the lug- 
hole. There were other absentees, too; though 
Horatio Thorneycroft was there, as usual looking 
like an advertisement for after-shave lotion, 
Herminius and Spurius Lartius were not in evi- 
dence. Indeed, one whose authority is not to be 


Th. 
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majority that he succeeded during the first week 
of the new parliamentary session in preventing his 
own coalition from demanding that the Budget 
which they had passed in the last week of the old 
year should be immediately amended so as to 
increase the deficit. 

In the meanwhile his Government, if it is to 
survive, must wrestle with the problem of iniia- 
tion. He must have some emotional appeal to help 
him. He has found it in the current of nationalism 
that has marked French opinion increasingly for 
at least two years and on which M. Mollet also 
relied, though rather more subtly. M. Gaillard 
exploited this emotionalism without hesitation 
over the issue of rifles-for Tunisia. He most skil- 
fully used the flattering aspects of President 
Eisenhower's presence in France to get the Budget 
passed. Last week he was using the new crisis 
with Tunisia in the same way, though less success- 
fully. There have been some indications that M. 
Gaillard is learning the danger of exploiting th: 
nation’s emotions on foreign policy to keep his 
majority together—even in the interest of sound 
finance. Oddly enough the section of his coalition 
which has perceived this most clearly is the MRP, 
the party that provides him with his Finance 
Minister, M. Pflimlin. It is the MRP that is rebel- 
ling against the Government's boosting propa- 
ganda about Algeria. 

But in the meanwhile the Republic’s govern- 
ment has to be carried on. M. Gaillard can esk 
his critics to look at the present Parliament's 
record and propose another method. The problem 
does not at present suggest an encouraging answer. 


Westminster Commentary 


questioned by mere mortals informed me that 
he had earlier seen Mr. Birch on the District 
Line, complete with a new hat, a fur collar, a cigar 
and a look of intense distaste on his face as the 
train arrived at Westminster. Nor had Herminius 
shown any signs of getting out of it. 

Still, before the Vote Office opened its doors 
for business, there was the Home Office to be 
attended to. Whenever the Home Office says that 
one of its decisions is ‘in principle, correct,’ you 
may be sure that the decision is obviously and 
totally wrong in principle and in practice, and that 
any action taken as a result of it was carried out 
in a particularly disgraceful manner. The case of 
the Hungarian refugee stowaways seems to have 
been a classic demonstration of this theorem, and 
Mr. Butler’s tortuous statement was as grudging 
an amende as one would expect from his per- 
manent officials. No grounds could be found for 
departing from the original refusal to let them 
stay;-however, since one of the women was expect- 
ing a baby any hour, she could stay until it ws 
born; however, since she would not be fit to travel 
for some weeks afterwards, it would not be appro- 
priate any longer to treat her family as stowaways 
awaiting removal, so they could stay; however, 
no such considerations applied to the other 
families in the group; however, as it would be 
difficult to discriminate among three families who 
‘arrived in identical circumstances’ (Mr. But!er 
had just been explaining that the circumstances 
were entirely different) they could all stay after 
all; however, this was not to be taken as a piece- 
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dent; however, a review of the machinery for 
dealing with such cases is to be undertaken. Mr. 
Butler sat down to mingled laughter and cheers; 
I am quite sure that his officials, in their loose-box 
behind the Speaker’s chair, had no idea what the 
laughter was about. If explanations are required 
for the desuetude, not to say contempt, into which 
Parliament has fallen, those seeking them might 
do worse than examine this kind of incident. And 
an examination of it should not ignore the typical 
bit of Home Office slipperiness contained in the 
reply to Mr. Greenwood’s charge (one of several) 
that the police had not produced written authority 
for their action; the reply was that they had ‘pro- 
duced their warrant card.’ A policeman’s warrant 
card is nothing but his identity card, and has 
nothing whatever to do with warrants or any 
other kind of authority. 

However, at four o’clock the coins began 
rattling merrily on the Vote Office counter; busi- 
ness, I am informed, was brisk. This is not sur- 
prising; and not all the Opposition’s agility in 
attempting to shift their fire to a different target 
is going to conceal the fact that their original aim 
was over the hills and far away. Nor is it going 
to gloss over the unpalatable truth that Marshal 
Bigmouth, from a vantage-point behind those two 
unlovely stalking-horses, parliamentary privilege 
and Sir Leslie Plummer, wronged Mr. Oliver 
Poole in a manner which, if this particular Par- 
liament were not the decrepit thing it is, would 
have the word ‘expulsion’ rising above the hum 
of conversation in the corridors. 

But one of the salient features of the Tribunal 
landscape is the worthlessness of all the evidence 
other than that which was adduced in the course 
of the inquiry—the worthlessness, in other words, 
of the evidence produced by those who were 
keenest on the scent of a leak in the first place. 
Chief among these was the Daily Express, whose 
representatives, appearing before the Tribunal, 
demonstrated, if they demonstrated nothing else, 
that the late Chancellor was quite right not to 
bother to include them among the journalists he 
briefed on the day before the Bank rate rose. The 
Express, which has been crabbing the South Pole 
expedition ever since the Daily Mail scooped it, 
saw fit to devote the entire top half of Wednes- 
day’s issue to a gigantic picture of the meeting 
between Dr. Fuchs and Sir Edmund Hillary. 
Tucked beneath it, with a tiny heading, were some 
six inches about the Report; the Express was 
the only newspaper that did not make it its 
main headline news. Inside, the leading article de- 
clared, ‘If it had not been for this newspaper’s 
persistent reports . . . there would not have been 
an Inquiry at all. . . . The reports of journalists 
were severely attacked during the hearings. Yet 
the broad accuracy of these reports was borne 
out by exacter knowledge. . . . This newspaper 
. . . has been completely justified by events.’ One 
can see why the Express was not keen to draw 
attention to the publication of the Report. Any- 
one who saw the merciless dismantling of. the 
Express witnesses during the Tribunal (in particu- 
lar Mr. Frederick Ellis. their City Editor) will be 
able to translate ‘the broad accuracy of these re- 
ports was borne out by exacter knowledge’ into 
the rather more grammatical English of ‘there 
was not a word of truth in any of our allegations.’ 
The desire of the Daily Express to protect its 
employees is laudable, no doubt; but it cannot 
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disguise the fact that Mr. Ellis printed a series 
of wholly unsupported rumours, served up with 
a dressing of what even he was eventually forced 
to describe as ‘journalistic licence’ (whatever that 
might be), and printed them as facts. 

Although no other newspaper showed up so 
badly before the Tribunal, none of them came off 
with any credit. Still, the treatment of the news- 
paper representatives does raise one or two points. 
It seems unfortunately probable, to begin with, 
that someone once told Mr. Rodger Winn that 
he is Dickensian, for, striking poses of positively 
Fezziwigian absurdity, he went after the scrib- 
blers like a last-hope defence barrister trying to 
shake Sir Bernard Spilsbury. It was clear from 
the outset that the newspaper rumour-mongers 
were going to be discredited as far as it lay within 
the power of the questioners to achieve that 
dubiously necessary aim. (Though the Attorney- 
General, adding his expected touch of blethering 
idiocy, remarked after the massacre of Mr. Ellis, 
‘There has . . . been no attack made on this wit- 
ness.) But it was Mr. Gardiner, in his unsuccess- 
ful request to be allowed to represent Mr. Ellis, 
who put his finger on a vital point. It is worth 
quoting his remarks at length. 

I suppose the two questions from the point 
of view of the public are, who was it who sold, 
if anyone, and, if so, what information did they 
have? The bearing on that of the evidence of 
these different representatives of the press may 
seem somewhat obscure, but one must assume 
that since they are called they are called to 
relate to the questions which the Tribunal has 
to consider, though one would perhaps have ap- 
prehended that the first witnesses to be called 


would be witnesses who would say who it was 
sold and what information they had. 


To this the Chairman replied : 


. .. The press are called because they were 
the people who brought the matter to light and 
it is only from the press and tracing back to 
jobbers and stockbrokers that they talked to 
that we can ever hope to elucidate the facts of 
this case. What we are aiming to get at are 
actual deals, as you suggest, but we must work 
backwards. 

And Mr. Gardiner replied to this singularly lame 
explanation: 

1 apprehend there could be no difficulty in 
ascertaining whether sales took place and, if so, 
who it was who sold, or, secondly, what in- 
formation those who sold had. . . . 

Mr. Gardiner was, of course, quite right, and 
Lord Justice Parker’s intervention still seems 
quite meaningless. There never was the slightest 
necessity to ‘work backwards,’ and, indeed, work- 
ing backwards made things both more difficult 
and worse. 


L&MH LL 


Nor is this all. Far more important is the whole 
question of the conduct of the questioning at 
this sort of Tribunal. The task of the questioners 
is twofold: first, to take the witnesses through 
their depositions, so that what they assert may 
be put in evidence, and then to cross-examine 
them upon it. In a civil or criminal case in a 
court of law there is a lawyer to attend to each 
of these functions. In a Tribunal, however, one 
man in his time must play both parts. This seems 
to me impossible, and it would still seem to me 
impossible even if the Attorney-General with 
whom we are currently blessed were a lawyer 
of incomparably greater stature and ability than 
he in fact is. Much has been made of the 
schizophrenic tendencies to which men like Lord 
Kindersley must be subject in their dual role as 
directors of the Bank of England and of other 
companies. Far worse is the position of the 
Attorney-General before a Tribunal of Inquiry. 
He and his juniors were in the position, again 
and again, of first leading a witness and then 
cross-examining him. Inevitably this dual role 
was impossible to sustain successfully. Not even 
Capablanca could play himself at chess (still less, 
one might add, anyone who scarcely knows the 
difference between a Queen’s Gambit Declined 
and Five No Trumps). One result was that, in- 
evitably, some parts of the ground rémained un- 
covered (for example, almost all the journalists 
were asked whether, having seen the Chancellor, 
they had come to the conclusion that the Bank 
rate might be about to rise, but this question was 
not asked of Mr. Richard Fry, of the Manchester 
Guardian, the only one who had formed such 
an opinion). There is good reason, after this in- 
quiry, to consider whether some change in the 
procedure is not desirable. 

However, the points of legal procedure, like the 
findings of the Tribunal themselves, are begin- 
ning to recede. The political issues are now going 
to grow larger. Owing to the way in which the 
Prime Minister handled the whole affair, it is 
going to be. difficult for the Tories to use the 
Report either to shore up confidence in the 
Government or to damage the Opposition. As I 
said a long time ago, many good folk in the 
saloon bar are now firmly convinced that the en- 
tire Government has for years been robbing the 
Bank of England, and nothing is going to shake 
them out of that opinion. And the Labour Party, 
committed against the will of some of its leading 
lights to the kind of campaign Mr. Wilson waged, 
is now going to do its damnedest to pretend that 
the most important political issues are thc;e of 
part-time directorships and the briefing of jour- 
nalists. They are wrong; and many a Tory is 
going to point this out. No wonder that Mr. G, 
when he rose to ask for a debate as early as 
possible, looked grey and stricken; and no wonder 
that Mr. Butler, referring him to the usual 
channels, looked as happy as Mr. Butler ever does. 
Though, of course, his look may have been 
caused by the news that the Hungarian woman 
refugee, when her baby is born, is going to call 
it after him. And, now I come to think of it, 
Mr. G’s apparent anguish might (very under- 
standably) have been provoked by the jar to his 
esthetic senses contained in the thought that in 
a few days’ time there may be a tiny, howling, 
British subject named Rab Farkas. 

TAPER 
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I TRUST Sir Hugh Foot’s return to 
Cyprus is a good omen: that he has 
gone back because he knows the 
Government is going to take action 
rather than that he has been sent 
back because the Government has 
not made up its mind. It is being 
suggested that the Government does not dare to 
act for fear of rebellion among its supporters; but 
seeing what its supporters have put up with 
recently without rebelling this need not be taken 
too seriously. Besides, the appointment of. Sir 
Hugh as Governor would have had no meaning 
if there was no intention of a change in policy. 
My impression is that unless anything serious 
happens, the emergency will soon be ended and 
Archbishop Makarios allowed to return. The only 
obvious reason for delay will be if the Turks 
showed willingness to come to terms first. But this 
is not likely. The Turks may legitimately argue 
that having been encouraged by the British 
Government to be intransigent for so long, there 
is no reason why they should back-pedal now. It 
will take firmness by the British Government, 
coupled with pressure by Mr. Dulles on his visit 
to Ankara, if they are going to be persuaded to 
see reason. 





* * * 


MY PARAGRAPH last week on the News Chronicle’s 
Gallup Poll has drawn a reply from its director 
in which it emerges that the question to which I 
objected was never asked in that form at all. I 
said that to divide the answers to the question 
‘What do you think is the best way of avoiding 
a future world war?’ into ‘military measures’ and 
‘negotiations and other non-military measures’ 
was to prejudice the issue in the minds of those 
asked the question, but Mr. Durant now writes 
that this was a mere tabulation and the question 
was quite ‘open.’ I therefore withdraw what I said 
last week about the ‘angling’ of the Poll’s ques- 
tions. On the other hand, while I am all against 
the pollsters influencing the people they question, 
it does seem to me that to answer a large and 
windy question like ‘What do you think is the 
best way of avoiding a world war?’ without 
giving specific alternatives is a pretty pointless 
operation, and certainly one on which it is impos- 
sible to base even remotely accurate conclusions. 
To suggest, as the News Chronicle headline did, 
that the results of the Poll indicate that ‘More 
pin hopes on talks—not bombs’ is ridiculous. 


* * * 


HOW THE Archbishop of Canterbury must envy 
people like the Pope, or the Lord Chief Justice, 
or Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, who can say almost any- 
thing and get away with it. If he had made the 
speech the Pope made on birth control this week, 
he would at once have been on the wrong end of 
a hue and cry. Describing birth control as ‘one of 
the worst aberrations of paganist modern society,’ 
the Pope suggested that the resources of other 
planets may solve present problems—rather a 
roundabout way of dealing with the problem of 
overpopulation. The statement ‘God does not 
deny the means of living to those he calls to life’ 
is no doubt literally true, but rather unfortunate 
when it is remembered that about two-thirds of 
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the present population of the world is under- 
nourished. ‘In homes where there is always a 
cradle,’ said the Pope, ‘the virtues flourish.’ In the 
Neapolitan slums? 

ak * + 


MR. R. A. BUTLER’s television interview was dis- 
appointing, presumably because the terms on 
which the interview was arranged prevented Mr. 
Robin Day—who normally does not allow his 
subjects to escape so easily—from following up 
prepared with unprepared questions. But at least 
Mr. Butler was not pompous, nor was he smooth. 
He did not once say, ‘I am glad you asked that 
question,’ and then go on to answer a different 
one, though, understandably, he blatantly failed 
to give a straight or any other answer to the 
question whether the Government had been fair 
in giving the impression that Mr. Thorneycroft 
wanted to slash the social services. Later in the 
interview Mr. Butler said, ‘We represent the 
public and the press pretty well and therefore if 
we’re small the people outside must be small too.’ 
Half the present Members of Parliament went to 
public schools, so I suppose Mr. Butler would say 
it follows that half the population of this country 
went to them too. On the Wolfenden report Mr. 
Butler hedged to the point of absurdity, and as 
for his justification of the Whips—‘I think we’ve 
got to do a certain amount of looking after our 
people.’ . . . Well! Party discipline, he went on 
to say, ‘does mean that people get an opportunity 
to do their service in Parliament and to be told 
when to come and to be told what business is on 
and then be told what is the Government line.’ 
Not even Mr. Foulkes has perpetrated a worse 
defence of the party line. 
+ a - 


PETER WHITEHEAD spent ten years in mental in- 
stitutions before it was discovered that he had 
been illegally certified and wrongfully detained. 
His experiences in Rampton and other institu- 
tions have now been published in Sentenced 
Without Cause, by David Roxan (Muller, 18s.); 
a book which, though the writing is undis- 
tinguished, does manage to convey something of 
the Kafka-like atmosphere engendered by the 
laws relating to mental illness and mental de- 
ficiency. It is not so much the illegality of the 
proceedings, or the treatment of the detainees, 
which is horrifying; but the way in which laws 
designed to protect individuals in need of care 
are in fact used to imprison them. Rampton, as 
Dr. Donald Johnson suggested in his article on 
the place a few months ago, is in effect, if not 
in theory, a gaol; and a tough one. Yet men and 
women can be sent there, as Whitehead was, 
without trial. And they can be kept there in- 
definitely. The most vicious criminal can count 
on being released when his sentence is com- 
pleted. In mental institutions a sentence is never 
complete: it is for life, uniess the authorities are 
well disposed. ‘ 
* * Ke 

AND HERE, I think, the book is at its most effec- 
tive; in showing how a perfectly sane and in- 
telligent young man can be trapped. If he behaves 
himself, and makes no trouble, he may be released 
in ten years’ time—if he is lucky. If he fights— 
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by writing to MPs, say—he is being ‘uncoopera- 
tive’; the authorities will recommend ‘in his own 
interest’ that he should be detained a little longer. 
What is worse, they use this as a threat to secure 
docility. And it is not an empty threat; the most 
unpleasant episode in the whole book is when the 
then Minister for Health—acting presumably on 
information received—tries to prevent White- 
head’s release by describing him as ‘a weak im- 
pulsive psychopath of inferior intelligence who 
was quite unfit to survive in society . . . quite 
capable of violence and a potential danger to 
himself and others.’ Yet this was the same White- 
head who was to be released four months later; 
with the Rampton Deputy Medical Superin- 
tendent recommending ‘the maximum degree of 
freedom’ for him. Whitehead was relatively 
lucky: the whole bureaucratic machinery is ready 
to go into action against an individual on such 
occasions—backed by politicians like Dr. Edith 
Summerskill, who recently dismissed criticism of 
Rampton as an irresponsible stunt. I hope Dr. 
Edith (and the present Minister of Health) reads 
Sentence Without Cause—something may then be 
done about translating the recent Mental Health 
Report into legislative action—for the recent de- 
cision to allow voluntary admission to mental 
deficiency institutions, sensible though it is, takes 
us only a little way forward. 





* * * 


LORD MORAN put his foot in it good and proper 
last week when he contrasted general practitioners 
unfavourably with specialists by asking how 
people who fell off the ladder could be considered 
the same as people who got to the top. He should 
know that it is almost as difficult for a specialist 
to enter general practice, if he wants to, as for a 
GP to become a specialist—as a great many 
disgruntled hospital senior registrars could have 
told him. In any case, the current adulation of 
the specialist at the expense of the family doctor 
has already proved an expensive mistake. The 
tendency to know more and more about less and 
less is bad enough in any field, but it is extremely 
dangerous in medicine; the division into self- 
contained and often rival specialist empires is 
doing great harm. Whatever Lord Moran may 
say, the general practitioner is the most important 
member of the national health service team; and if 
he is not, he ought to be. 
* * * 
I KNOW absolutely nothing about ‘Monorail’ and 
I may be allowing myself to be taken in by the 
sight of those delightful, streamlined, elegant- 
looking prototypes ones sees from time to time 
on films; but surely, in common sense, they are 
the answer to the traffic problem at least as far 
as London Airport is concerned? What I mean 
is, why the delay, if the money is available? Who 
is holding back? Presumably there cannot be any 
safety problem involved, as their safety has 
already been proved in Germany. What on earth, 
then, has prevented them from being built and 
operated long ago? 
* + * 

AMONG THE THINGS I have seen recently which 
(as Mr. Punch used to say) might have been better 
expressed was this report in the Daily Telegraph 
of a recent political meeting: 

Mr. Birch’s speech was punctuated with 


rounds of applause. At the end the audience 
stood up to give him an ovation. PHAROS 
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The Crisis of Trade Unionism 


By 


RITISH trade unions today look remarkably 

like the monasteries on the eve of the 
Reformation. They are rich, powerful, dominat- 
ing; they enjoy a privileged status that exempts 
them from legal obligations imposed on all other 
groups of citizens; they administer their own 
disciplinary codes through their own tribunals, 
using expulsion and excommunication as their 
supreme sanctions; they strive to extend their 
authority into every department of our national 
life; and their leaders deny, as vigorously as 
medieval ecclesiastics, that the layman has any 
right to criticise them or meddle with them. But 
the beliefs on which all this is based are crumb- 
ling. For the trade unions have outlived their age 
of faith. 

Like the monasteries, they began as groups of 
poor men. In the freezing climate of nineteenth- 
century industrialism, they fought for survival. 
They were part of that great surge of working- 
class enthusiasm for social change by means of 
collective self-help—which also produced the 
friendly societies, the consumers’ co-operative 
movement, bodies such as the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association, and seventy years of constant 
electoral pressure for remedial legislation. Now 
the surge has ended. In our full-employment Wel- 
fare State. the enthusiasm: has turned into bore- 
dom. The- unions have become functionless 
mammoths. 

In theory, a trade union is a democratic body 
controlled by its members. This is now about as 
plausible as the similar fiction that a capitalist 
company is controlled by its shareholders. In fact, 
trade unions. like companies, have fallen into the 
hands of the managers. Two examples will 
illustrate the process. 

Britain’s biggest labour organisation is the 
_ Transport and General Workers’ Union, which 

has more than one and a quarter million members. 
But, as Mr. Joseph Goldsteih showed, in his book 
The Government of British Trade Unions (pub- 
lished by Allen and Unwin in 1952), no less than 
80 per cent. of the members were disqualified at 
that time—by subscription arrears and -other 
forms of non-compliance with the rules—from 
holding any office, paid or unpaid, in the union. 
The TGWU managers were drawn from one-fifth 
of the nominal membership. In the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union, with 965,000 members, the 
gap between democratic theory and oligarchic 
fact is just as wide. A London trade union group 
called IRIS (Industrial Research and Information 
Services) has recently made a detailed survey of 
national elections inside the AEU between 1953 
and 1957. During that period there were twenty- 
four such elections: and in none of them did more 
than one-eighth of the members vote. The AEU 
president was elected on a 124 per cent. poll; the 
general secretary on an 8.9 per cent. poll; an 
assistant general secretary on a 6.9 per cent. poll. 

Contrast these figures, and others like them. 
with the 76 per cent. poll in the 1955 general 
election, and the 84 per cént. poll in the 1950 
election. 

Once in office. the managers can perpetuate 
their authority, in a perfectly lawful’ way, by 
means of the union constitution. How this is done 
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is exemplified by the Communist-controlled 
Electrical Trades Union. The ETU is governed 
by a rule-book of 142 pages, which is far more 
complicated, and far more voluminous, than the 
Constitution of the United States. It forbids the 
members of one branch to communicate directly 
with any other (all communications must pass 
through the managers’ office). It denies a personal 
right of appeal to a member who is fined by a 
union court; he can appeal only if he can persuade 
his branch to do so on his behalf. Rule 30 carries 
the device of legislation by reference to a peak 
seldom glimpsed even at Westminster; for it re- 
quires a right of appeal to be reconciled with 
thirteen other rules listed in a footnote. With such 
a constitution, challenging the ETU managers is 
a task that would daunt both Hercules and 
Sisyphus; it is comparable to crossing a minefield 
blindfold. 








Now any layman who comments on trade 


union democracy may count on two stock 
responses from the managers and their mouth- 
pieces. The first is to tell him to mind his own 
business. The ETU nianagers, for example, have 
replied to their recent critics very much as Mr. 
William H. Vanderbilt did to the critics of his 
Pennsylvania railroad—‘The public be damned.’ 
They insist that the way they run their union is 
ho concern of newspapers, broadcasters, the users 
of electricity, or the legislature from which the 
managers’ powers are ultimately derived. 

The other stock response is to lay the blame 
on the members’ apathy, and to say that they 
have the remedy in their own hands. No doubt 
they have. But the result of their apathy is (to 
quote Mr. Herbert Morrison at the Labour Party 
Conference in 1948): ‘Too many of our so-called 
democratic institutions are little better than 
shams, which are run by small minorities in the 
name of large bodies of citizens who take not the 
least practical interest.’ For apathy is nota disease; 
it is.a symptom. It shows that the niass member- 
ship no longer feels any need to participate; and 
it is this fact that has brought British trade union- 
ism to the point of crisis. 

Today, the trade union movement has stopped 
moving. With full employment and universal 
State social services, it is like the Anti-Corn Law 
League on the morning after the Corn Laws were 
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repealed. Its traditional objectives have been 
reached. Where does it go from here? 

You can study this perplexity in the columns 
of the trade union press—a field of journalism 
oddly -neglected by investigators. 
altogether ninety-two periodicals published regu- 
larly by the unions affiliated to the TUC—one 
weekly, three fortnightlies, fifty-five monthlies, 
twelve bi-monthlies, nineteen quarterlies, two 
annuals. Of those with which I am acquainted, 
the most intelligent is Man and Metal, the Iron 
and Steel Trades Confederation organ; and the 
most competent in terms of presentation is the 
ETU’s Electron. For many years, the TGWU’s 
monthly Record was the most unreadable 
periodical in Great Britain; according to a speaker 
at the union’s 1947 conference, quoted by Mr. 
Goldstein, it was impossible even to give it away. 
But it has now been improved and remodelled as 
a pocket-size tabloid. The liveliest is the NUR’s 
weekly Railway Review; it prints readers’ letters 
and it allows union candidates to advertise (two 
things that few union journals do). Its correspon- 
dence pages are conducted with a genial editorial 
tolerance for all sorts of viewpoints; and this 
makes it required reading for anybody interested 
in mass opinion—since railwaymen, by the nature 
of their work, tend to be sensitive indices. 

One broad conclusion can be drawn from the 


trade union press: that the intellectual level of|) 


the movement is extraordinarily low. There is no 
thinking, no controversy, no current of ideas, 


good or bad. With few exceptions, these journals | 
are about as inspiring as a performance of Romeo | 
and Juliet by a cast drawn from the Co-Op]) 


Women’s Guild. Most of the writers are content 
to regurgitate the slogans of pre-1939 Socialism. 

A generation ago, the kind of man who went 
into union politics did so partly because he had a 
sense of mission, partly because it was almost the 
only career open to his talents. Both these reasons 
have vanished. Today, this kind of man is 
creamed off into grammar schools and universi- 
ties, to pass into the new class of technicians, 
administrators and executives. The unions refuse 
to recognise that, if they are to get talent now, 
they must pay for it at competitive rates; and, con- 
sequently, they are becoming, more and more, a 
depository for people who cannot pass the eleven- 
plus examination. This trend will continue. A 


socially mobile society, with careers open to\) 


talent, will presently produce in this country a 
rough correlation between intelligence, income 
and status. The unskilled worker at the bottom 
will become, in fact, what the Victorian bour- 
geoisie imagined him to be: someone who.is where 
he is because he is not fitted for anything better. 


The implications of this for trade unionism are |) 


revolutionary. 


Some of them are already visible—such as the 
disappearance from our politics of gifted, embit- 


tered men with no outlet for their powers except}; 
agitation. Anyone who recalls prewar Tradey 
Union Congresses and contrasts them with, forff 


instance, the Blackpool congress last autumn, i: 
likely to agree that the younger delegates now ar¢ 
inferior both in personality and in intelligence to 
their elders. As the present generation of trade 
union leaders—Sir Thomas Williamson, Mr. 
Harry Douglass, Mr. Arthur Horner, Sir Alfred 
Roberts—moves towards retirement, the quality) 
of-their successors becomes a matter of national 
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importance. It is pretty low. By comparison with 
1938, or even with 1946, the rising men are dull, 
torpid, second-rate. They are not improved by 
the fact that, since they have no new ideas, they 
are driven to repeat slogans that they know to be 
out of date. (The habitual profession of beliefs 
that you do not in fact accept is as destructive to 
union leaders as it is to clergymen.) 

Trade unionism is now living on its intellectual 
—and still more its emotional—capital. Both are 
being used up. One mark of its sterility is its 
failure to find new functions for itself, to replace 
those lost or atrophied by the creation of the 
Welfare State. During that golden decade, 
1945-55, opportunities were lost that are unlikely 
to recur. The unions might, for instance, have 
won from the State the right to administer some 
of the social services—pensions, legal aid, sickness 
and disability payments—on behalf of their mem- 
bers. They might have won from industry, as the 
American trade unions did, severance pay, com- 
pensation for lost jobs, grants to finance the re- 
training of members displaced by technological 
change. But they failed todo so. 

Now the British sky has changed. The union 
managers have no ideas about the vast threat that 
automation makes to the present employment 
pattern, the far vaster threat that will come when 
atomic power remodels the location of industry. 
For a few weeks last year the TUC fell into a 
flurry of confused concern about automation; 
but it achieved nothing, and it has now sunk back 
into coma. In a Britain on the eve of industrial 
revolution, the union managers see themselves 
only as a veto group. They are diehards, with a 
vested interest in keeping things as they are. 

Humanly and intelligibly, they are the Bour- 
bons of the status quo. Why, after all, should the 
railway union managers welcome any change in 
the transport pattern, or the mining union mana- 
gers any change in the sources of power? As well 
expect a man to make voluntary payments of 
income tax. For all such changes will diminish 
their membership, their revenues, their prestige, 
the authority they now exercise as paymasters of 
the MPs who sit for their pocket boroughs— 
boroughs that will be broken up when the voters 
move from old jobs to new. 

Since 1945 they have been straddling the 
dilemma presented to them by the clash between 
their slogans and the world around them. They 
call for a planned economy while they realise 
uneasily that the words mean the supersession of 
collective bargaining by the State. They demand 
simultaneously frozen full employment, no infla- 
tion, no national wages policy and the right to bid 
up wages without limit. But they will not be able 
to straddle the dilemma much longer. For they 
are a barrier across the path that leads to the 
industrial revolution. 

When the Webbs published their History of 
Trade Unionism in 1894, it was translated into 
German. The translator, Eduard Bernstein, was 
thereupon censured by his German Socialist Party 
colleagues for wasting his time—since trade 
unionism, they told him, would have no place in 
the Socialist State, and it was therefore unneces- 
sary to trouble about it. Mr. Webb related this in 
1920 as a jest. But, as Shaw said, every jest is an 
earnest in the womb of time. As it is led at 
present, there will be no place for trade unionism 
in the atomic-energy State—except in museums. 
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Three-Way Dilemma 


By NICHOLAS KALDOR 


HERE are fundamentally three things wrong 
‘eam the British economy: a weak external 
position, prolonged domestic inflation and an 
inadequate rate of economic growth. 

Of these the first presents by far the most 
serious threat. Though Britain managed to earn 
a modest surplus in the current balance of pay- 
ments following the improvement in her terms 
of trade in 1952 and 1953, this was sufficient only 
to cover the net outflow of capital. Nothing was 
left over to add to the gold and dollar reserves 
or to pay off our vast sterling debt. As a result, 
the proportion of sight-liabilities covered by re- 
serves is no better than in 1945: it.is still about 
20 per cent., as against a prewar figure of over 
100 per cent. But the risks of sudden insolvency 
are considerably greater, owing to the virtual 
restoration of convertibility to non-residents. 
These sterling balances are a millstone around 
our neck, just as reparations were around Ger- 
many’s after the Versailles Treaty. But, unlike 
reparations, they cannot be got rid of by the 
simple process of political agitation. 

Once the decision was. taken immediately after 
the war not to block, scale down or cancel the 
war-accumulated debt for the sake of the prestige 
of sterling and of the City of London, it was evi- 
dent that Britain’s international financial position 
could be restored only through vast structural 
changes in the British economy. We needed more 
exports, not only to offset the loss of our foreign 
income and the postwar deterioration of our 
terms of trade, but also in order to attain a sur- 
plus on current account of pre-1913 dimensions 
with which to rebuild the currency reserves, to 
repay (or at least reduce) the sterling debt and 
to develop new sources of supply and markets 
abroad. This required not only a huge increase 


in export capacity (in the industries with poten- 
tial export markets); it required also a large in- 
crease in the proportion of current resources 
devoted to investment so as to enable us simul- 
taneously to sustain a large export surplus and 
a satisfactory rate of growth of productive 
capacity. 

These were the broad objectives of the 
‘Crippsian’ policy of austerity; and, whatever its 
shortcomings may have been, that policy had 
succeeded by 1950-51 in so transforming the 
structure of our foreign trade that the volume of 
our exports was one and a half times greater than 
prewar whilst the volume of our imports was one- 
eighth lower. Since that time, however, the rise 
in the volume of British exports has been less 
than the rise in the volume of imports and has 
barely kept pace with the rise in industrial pro- 
duction. Yet the period since 1952 has been an 
exceptionally favourable one in which to develop 
a strong balance of payments position: import 
prices have been steady, world trade in manu- 
factures has expanded remarkably fast and the 
leading manufacturing exporters of the world 
(e.g. the United States and Italy and not only 
Germany and Japan) have managed to attain a 
far greater increase in their export trade than 
Britain. (Western Germany, with no comparable 
need to pay off short-term debt, attained an 
annual balance of payments surplus of well over 
1,000m. dollars and accumulated a gold and 
foreign exchange reserve of nearly 6,000m. dollars 
in six years.) 

All the evidence tends to show that throughout 
these years the £ was under-valued rather than 
over-valued: the unsatisfactory showing of our 
exports has not in general been due to high costs 
or prices in relation to quality or design, but to 
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inability to release sufficient resources for export. 
The rise in the cost of living following on the 
withdrawal of food subsidies and the decontrol 
of rents undoubtedly accelerated the rate of in- 
crease in money wages. But despite the very much 
greater rise in living costs, the percentage increase 
in the wage-level since 1951 was no greater in 
Britain than in Germany and only slightly larger 
than in the United States. Thus, contrary to 
general belief, our cost inflation throughout these 
years has not been appreciably greater than that 
of our main competitors even when the relative 
movements in productivity are allowed for. 

But the pressure on our resources has un- 
doubtedly been much greater: and that has largely 
been the unforeseen consequence of the replace- 
ment of effective (or at least partially effective) 
fiscal and physical controls by ineffective monetary 
ones. The Governments’ doctrinaire belief in the 
magic restorative powers of ‘flexibility’ and ‘in- 
centives,’ and their faith in the return to the 
classical weapons of monetary control, has effec- 
tively concealed the fact that the removal of all 
physical controls and the simultaneous abandon- 
ment of fiscal austerity were bound to lead to a 
strong upsurge in domestic consumption con- 
currently with a boom in investment. In the 
three years 1948-50, the consolidated account of 
all public authorities on both current and capital 
account showed an average surplus of £450 
million a year. In the five years 1952-56 there 
was a deficit amounting on the average to £220 
million a year. Thus, the public authorities’ net 
contribution to the finance of investment at home 
or abroad declined by nearly £700 million from 
one period to the next. In the light of these 
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figures it is not surprising that despite the rise 
in production and the even greater rise in real 
incomes and in personal savings the economy 
was just as overloaded in 1956 as in 1951. 

Experience since February, 1955, when the 
wage-price spiral has accelerated despite the 
sharp increase in interest rates, the introduction 
of credit ceilings to the banks and a successful 
contraction in the total money supply should 
have disabused those who believe that the supply 
of money is the key control of the economy. No 
doubt if monetary deflation were carried far 
enough it would succeed in restricting investment 
sufficiently to create considerable unemployment; 
no doubt if unemployment were great enough 
it would exert a depressing effect on wages. But 
nobody knows how far either deflation or unem- 
ployment would need to be pushed to attain this 
objective; or whether any government would be 
capable of pushing the policy that far, in the face 
of its manifest absurdity in terms of production 
and welfare. Sooner or later the Government will 
be forced to return to a more effective use of 
fiscal controls, combined with a policy of agreed 
restraint on both wages and dividends, in order 
to contain both demand and cost inflation. 

A successful policy of wage restraint can only 
be carried through in co-operation with the trade 
unions, and that means that it needs to be ac- 
companied by similar restraints on other forms 
of income—in particular some form of restraint 
on dividend increases—in order to secure the 
willing co-operation of the workers. The alterna- 
tive of ‘preventing’ wage increases through tight 
money, or ceilings on total capital expenditure, 
etc., is doomed to failure, not only on account 
of its incompatibility with full employment and 
social peace, but because it inevitably brings the 
forces making for economic growth to a stand- 
still. If the capitalist system is to survive we 
must surely find some solution to the problem 
of inflation through methods which do not 
entail economic stagnation or regression as a pre- 
condition of price stability. 

In fact despite numerous official declarations 
it is doubtful whether the Government really be- 
lieves that the restriction of the money supply 
is the critical operation in the fight against in- 
flation. The 7 per cent. Bank rate, though 
Officially hailed as a domestic anti-inflationary 
measure, is really necessary asa bait to induce 
foreigners to continue to hold sterling. It has 
succeeded in stopping the speculative flight from 
the £ mainly caused by Germany’s huge export 
surplus and rumours of the revaluation of the 
mark—just as previous increases in the Bank rate 
have temporarily stopped the drain on the re- 
serves caused by previous bouts of speculation. 
But each of these successive crises left Britain 
in a financially weaker position: with more of 
our credit mortgaged and with a higher interest 
burden on our whole debt. The rise in interest 
payments on the foreign debt resulting from this 
policy must already exceed any possible benefit 
(in the shape of banking commissions, etc.) which 
the existence of London as a financial centre 
contributes to our balance of payments. 

So far we have been fortunate—stable com- 
modity prices and expanding world trade during 
the past few years have meant that the sterling 
area has been in a favourable balance on current 
account with the dollar-area. The repercussions 
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usually associated with an American recession 
and a fall in commodity prices have not reached 
us yet. Indeed, in the next few months the UK 
balance of payments is likely to show a con. 
siderable improvement, owing to the fall in im- 
port prices without any immediate decline in the 
foreign demand for our exports. But if the 
American recession lasts for any length of time, 


or becomes deeper, the outer sterling area is; 


almost certain, judging by past experience, to run 
into deficit with the dollar areas, which is almost 
bound to lead to a drain on the reserves of more 
serious dimensions. Clearly it would be inappro. 


priate to meet this by attempting to attract short- ; 


term funds with the lure of an even higher Bank 
rate. It would be better (indeed, it might be in- 
evitable) to return to the system of Autumn 1947: 
to abandon convertibility (or even transferability) 
on non-sterling area accounts and to introduce 
some scheme of dollar-rationing to sterling area 


members. The difficulty is to choose the right} 


moment for the reimposition of restrictions. It 
would be most unwise from our own point of 
view, as well as most unfair to our creditors, to 
wait until our reserves were literally exhausted. 
Yet we might lay ourselves open to the charge 
of precipitating an international financial crisis 
(and lose a great deal of potential support) if we 
did it too soon. 

It is also possible, of course, that either be- 


cause of a reversal of US economie trends or of} | 
deliberate steps taken by the US to maintain the |} 


world supply of dollars a renewed world dollar 


crisis will be avoided and we may be given a], 


further breathing space in which to restore the 


liquidity of the sterling system. It would be essen- |) 
tial in this case, assuming that we wished to main- |) 
tain that system, not only to aim at a large balance | 


of payments surplus—of at least £400 million a 
year or more—but to ensure that the surplus is 
utilised for increasing the reserves and for the 


repayment of sterling debt and not (as hitherto) }/ 


for an outflow of capital from the UK. However 


desirable it may be to maintain foreign lending} 


for development purposes we cannot go on lend- 
ing freely at long term so long as we are so 
heavily in debt at short term. In other words, for 
a temporary period at least we must restrict the 
transfer of funds to the rest of the sterling area. 


This step has hitherto been opposed on the}? 


ground that it is the freedom of capital move- 
ments from this country which keeps the sterling 
area together. But this argument falls to the 
ground when it is 
realised that the ster- 
-ling area cannot for 
long be kept in being 
without it. 

The worst that may 
happen is that we shall 
follow neither of these 
alternatives — neither 
abandon the present 
sterling system nor 
restore its strength by 
increasing its liquidity 
—but that we shall 
trail along in much the 
same way as now, be- 
coming more and 
more dependent on 
the vagaries of foreign 
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confidence and increasingly subordinating the 
interests of our domestic economy to the fancied 
whims of that obscure individual, the foreign 
speculator in sterling. In that case our freedom to 
pursue expansionary economic policies will be 
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increasingly curtailed and the rate of growth of 
our productivity will increasingly tend to lag be- 
hind that of our competitors—a prospect that is 
the more disturbing if we are to enter a European 
Free Trade Area. 


The Personalities of Resignation 


By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


AM not concerned in this article with the 
} Reet of the issue on which Mr. Thorneycroft 
resigned, which has been sufficiently widely dis- 


' cussed already, but I confess to a certain bias in 


his favour—and should, indeed, retain that bias 
even if some demonstration of figures should 
show that he was clearly wrong—because he has 
done something difficult. In all political questions 
—and particularly in these questions of inflation— 
there are on any given issue plenty of sensible 
arguments against taking a firm stand. Therefore, 
there is always a natural temptation not to stand 
at this particular moment. Mr. Butler is doubt- 
less right in thinking of himself as a man of 
courage and principle who would take a firm 
stand when the moment for it arrived. But that 
moment has, in fact, never arrived. Therefore, 


_ though the firm stand is not necessarily in every 


case right, I should have a certain bias of favour 
towards those who take it. They have at any 
rate contributed to the preservation of integrity. 








Why is it all so difficult? Perhaps it is not 
possible to understand unless one has had a little 
personal experience of politics. Arguments about 
the party system all run to such questions as: 
‘What can the Whips do to you?’ ‘What can your 
constituents do to you?’ Such questions are only 
half the story. It is unimaginative to think of 
them as more. If a Member speaks against his 
party, it is not primarily the formal measures 
that may be taken against him which make the 
ordeal so unpleasant. The geographical arrange- 
ment of the House of Commons is such that the 
Member expects to speak with supporters around 
him, encouraging him. Those opposite may jeer 
and interrupt, but for that he cares little. But 
few things are more unpleasant and require more 
courage than to speak from the middle of jeering 
colleagues. ’ 

So again with a party committee. The com- 


> mittee is intended to be a committee of those who 


are to arrange a common policy with which to 


' confront the foe. A certain amount of good- 


humoured difference of opinion is expected and 
tolerated, but again nothing is more unpleasant 
than a sundering difference in such a committee. 
In all probability most of those who at first raise 
objections raise them only in a comparatively 
casual fashion. The objector, after he has had his 
say, is expected to agree, ‘Oh, well, that is what 
most of you want. Let it go. I waive my objec- 
tion.’ Then one Member makes it clear that he 


cannot go along with the rest. (It is much worse 
if he is one and has to stand alone—things are 
ever so much easier if he has even a single com- 
panion.) It is a horrible experience. There are so 
many politicians who think of politics as a battle 
between armies with deserters and traitors and all 
the rest. If this is true in other committees, how 
much more must it be true in the Cabinet? 

Human nature is, of course, infinitely various. 
There is admittedly a curious and perverse type 
of politician who positively enjoys being at odds 
with his party or his colleagues. But, though I 
have no intention of turning this into a personal 
sketch of Mr. Thorneycroft, I do not think that 
anyone would accuse him, with his nervous, 
generous, friendly nature, of being a man of that 
sort. To the normal man—and I fancy that he 
is in this respect what I might call an almost ab- 
normally normal man—the personalities of these 
difficulties are almost intolerable. After such a 
difference one passes former colleagues with 
averted eyes. One slinks round by devious routes 
to avoid them. One talks with vacuous bright- 
ness about any other topic than the one that is 
in one’s mind, and in many moments one is 
desperately tempted to get away from the whole 
business and never to set eyes on any of them 
again. It is all this to which a resigning politician 
must submit himself. 

Now what has Mr. Thorneycroft done? He is 
admittedly an ambitious politician. There is 
nothing dishonourable in that. At a remarkably 
young age he had attained a position which has 
very often been a stepping-stone to the Premier- 
ship. For further success he did not need to call 
attention to himself by spectacular gestures. Time 
was most emphatically on his side and every 
counsel of self-interest bade him plug steadily 
along and trust to time to prove itself a faithful 
ally. Now he has resigned. As I say, in this ar- 
ticle I am not concerned to argue whether he was 
right or wrong in his analysis, but, even on the 
supposition that he was completely right, he has 
taken a very great—and, from the point of view 
purely of his personal career, a very unnecessary 
—risk. There are certain similarities in opposite 
between his resignation and that of Mr. Aneurin 
Bevan seven years ago, but Mr. Aneurin Bevan 
took a much smaller personal risk than Mr. 
Thorneycroft has taken. I do not say this in any 
way in criticism of Mr. Bevan or of his sincerity, 
but the fact was that Mr. Bevan held a position 
in the Socialist Party which made it highly im- 
probable that he would be permanently excluded 
from its councils. It was just possible, indeed. 
All things are possible in politics, but it was 
highly improbable. His was a pretty safe bet. 
Mr. Thorneycroft’s personal position is much 
more precarious. He has nothing of the nature 
of a party within the party, and is indeed putting 
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himself, as he showed with great dignity in his 
Newport speech, to some pains not to create such 
an inner party. 

Who knows what the future may hold? It may 
be that the very resignation of Mr. Thorneycroft 
and his colleagues will inspire the Cabinet to pur- 
sue firmer policies than they would otherwise 
have pursued and that they will by these policies 
stop the inflation. If so, the resignations will, as 
it were, be justified in the eyes of God, but it 
is more than likely that the resigning Ministers 
will have permanently ruined their own careers. 
‘These are the men who rocked the boat for 
nothing,’ those who have climbed up into their 
places will say. It is by no means easy to get 
back on board the band-wagon once one has 
come off it. Would even Churchill have ever got 
back if there had not been a World War? 

Or again, as so often happens in real political 
life, events quite different from those in the minds 
of the contestants may take control. It may 
be that the Government will pursue weak policies 
but that the fall in world commodity prices will 
prevent a rise in prices here at home, that the 
Government will get a credit that it does not at 
all deserve and that, before the fall in overseas 
incomes has begun to affect our own exports, 
some new development in world politics will have 
changed the whole situation again. So in a world 
that is so uncertain Mr. Thorneycroft, in nailing 
his colours so challengingly to the mast, is cer- 
tainly taking a large risk where a less courageous 
man would have been tempted to play safe. For 
that he should be honoured. 

Again, supposing that his prophecies—or per- 
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The search for oil today requires the organisation 
of teams of specialists: surveyors, palaeontologists, 
photogrammetrists, geophysicists, geochemists and 
sedimentologists. 

The ultimate objective of oil exploration is the accurate 
delineation of the Oil Basin and the finding of oil 
source rocks and reservoir rocks before drilling. 


For 50 years the geologist put his skill at the disposal 
of the oil industry; and never in that time did explora- 
tion fail to find sources sufficient to keep up with the 
world’s increasing and insistent demands. 

But the search for oil today requires more than the 
hammer and compass methods of an earlier period. 
A new exploration venture may call for ten to fifteen 





years of work and investment before it becomes pro- 
ductive. The need is for precision in every phase, 
the harnessing of physics, chemistry and mathe- 
matics to geology both in the field and in the research 
laboratory. 

Oil offers scope to men’s urge to explore the remotest 
corners of the world. 
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haps Mr. Birch’s more specific prophecies—prove 


true, that it prove that the remaining Govern- 
ment is not in earnest about inflation. Prices con- 
tinue steadily to rise. Then presumably before 
long the Government will fall. There will be an 
election and the Socialists will come in. Mr. 
Thorneycroft will, indeed, then be in a strong 
position. He will be able to claim, ‘I said that 
the measures were insufficient and they proved 
insufficient.” He might before long be Leader 
of the Opposition. He might in six or seven years’ 
time come back as the next Conservative Prime 
Minister—but then also he might not. In the 
political world it is not always the man who is 

right who gets the credit for being right, and 
those who act on elaborate calculations of what 
+ their position will be six or seven years from now 
' are almost always disappointed. The benches of 
the House of Commons are littered with ex- 
future-Premiers. I do not think that anyone can 
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seriously think that Mr. Thorneycroft would have 
behaved as he has behaved if his calculations 
had been solely concerned with his own future 
career. 

Therefore, whether Mr. Thorneycroft was 
right or wrong, the whole episode seems to me 
to have done great good to British political life. 
Of course, there are always strong reasons why 
a Cabinet member should stick to his team. 
Trivial resignations are intolerable. But, once you 
are in a Cabinet, it is always easier to stay in 
than to get out. That being so, precisely because 
it is the more difficult course, honour should be 
paid to a Minister who resigns on a substantial 
point of principle. We need not be afraid that 
the country will be embarrassed by too many 
politicians resigning their jobs. The danger until 
recently seemed to be that a custom was growing 
up under which nobody was expected ever to 


resign. 


and Company 


By STRIX 
ss since (I think) 1948 a letter has appeared William. 1.2. 1. 1. 1. 
in The Times, early in January, summarising Gareth. 1. 
P : Peter..3..1.1. 1. 
> the results of a year’s research. The writer, a Stobachy, 


' Mr. J. W. Leaver of Ruislip, sets himself the 
) harmless and up to a point, no doubt, enthralling 
task of establishing which ten Christian names, 
of either sex, were most frequently bestowed 
upon the infants whose births were announced 
in The Times during the preceding year. These 
are listed in the order of their popularity, and 
alterations in this order—the decline of Jennifer, 
the rise of Charles—are briefly noted. Mr. 
}Leaver’s revelations normally inspire a small 
} freshet of letters on the subject which, if they 
| cannot in every case be described as arch, do 
* slightly suggest that the writers ceremonially 
» donned paper hats left over from Christmas be- 
| fore inditing them. 
I admire, and envy, Mr. Leaver. Less func- 
* tional than swan-upping, less spectacular than 
the ladies’ pancake-race at Olney, less lusty than 
Boat Race Night, less alluvial than the Wall 
Game, less protocolaire than Trooping the 





, Colour, less resonant than the Lutine Bell, the 


small observance which, unaided and un- 
prompted, he has grafted on to the English year 
shows every sign of becoming a permanent 
tradition, an annual fixture. 
i To begin with, I imagine, Mr. Leaver’s methods 

of collation and analysis were primitive. After 
all, when he embarked on his life-work in 1948, 
there was no certainty that The Times or anybody 
else would publish the fruits of his first year’s 
research; he may even have doubted whether his 
own zest would carry him through a twelve- 
month period during which his responsibilities in 
the field of elementary mathematics were bound 
to grow heavier every day, or at least every 
weekday. 

I visualise his earliest records as beginning in 
a casual and only semi-organised way, and re- 
ppomiting the score-card in some nursery game. 
john, §..1,2,.2.4,4. 1.2.4, 


Aloysius. 1. 
Rupert. 1. 1. 





1. [Not in OED of Xtian Names. 
Doesn’t count.] 


Gregory. 1. 
Ian. 1. [Presumably no separate score for 
Iain?] 
And so on. 


By now, however, the procedure must be 
streamlined. I like to think that every morning 
after breakfast Mr. Leaver makes his way to a 
sort of operations room, full of graphs and card 
indices and charts like those on which the results 
of bumping-races are shown. Here he, so to speak, 
lays out the morning’s bag and makes the neces- 
sary small adjustments in his totals. 

After the almost unbearable tensions of Decem- 
ber, when it cannot have been certain until the 
very last minute whether Michael was going to 
escape relegation or whether Mary, challenging 
strongly as the field swept up the straight, was 
not going to wrest the lead from Jane, January 
must be a restful, ruminative month. It is too early 
in the season to worry about the form-book; two 
months and more must elapse before the quarterly 
call-over, when the performances of the seeded 
names over the first leg of the course can be 
compared with similar data from preceding years. 
In January there is nothing to do but to harvest 
the small annual crop of press cuttings (do any 
come to hand in any other month?) and, as the 
daily bunch of runners canters down to the start, 
to speculate idly whether, by 1968, an attractive 
outsider like Tarquin or Deirdre may not be up 
there in front, battling with the leaders. 

This annual event ought, I should have thought, 
to make a strong appeal to the betting fraternity; 
or—for this might result in undue pressure being 
brought to bear on expectant mothers by syndi- 
cates of unscrupulous punters—it might at least 
be made the basis of a genteel sweepstake (what 
more congruous method of raising funds for a 
new font?). But of course the most important 
thing is that the tradition should be carried on, 
preferably by Mr. Leaver’s descendants. I hope 
that he has this question of the succession in hand, 
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and that in 2048 the centenary of his first letter 
will»be marked by appropriate celebrations in 
Printing House Square. 

* * + 

A minimum of two people is normally con- 
cerned in deciding what to call a real human 
being. This human being—furious, purple, wail- 
ing, and only about eighteen inches long—offers 
them few clues as to what names will be appro- 
priate to its personality. But at least there are 
two of them, at least they have family precedents 
to fall back on, and at least they do not have 
to think up a surname. 

The business’ of naming an imaginary human 
being is far more delicate and arduous. Except 
in rare cases, such as those of Beaumont and 
Fletcher or Somerville and Ross, the author or 
playwright has to work entirely on his own. 
Unless he is engaged on an allegory or on a 
novel about Mars (in either of which cases the 
male characters can be given names like Og or 
Thud, and the females can be called Aie or Une) 
he has got to fit his imaginary human being out 
with a surname as well as a Christian name; and 
his choice becomes more restricted with every 
passing year. 

The reason for this is that all the time more 
and more names are being used up by both real 
and imaginary people. You can only appreciate 
the dimensions of the problem if you put your- 
self in the position of a writer who has conceived 
the idea of a novel in which (let us say) the main 
conflict is between X, the clean-limbed proprietor 
of a small steam laundry in Loamshire, and Y, 
a prominent but lascivious member of the local 
beagling set. 
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Take, first, the comparatively straightforward 
question of X’s name. Even to begin, in theost 
desultory and tentative way, to make a list of 
the names you cannot give him is enough to 
make you renounce the project altogether: 
Winston Churchill, William Shakespeare, Sam 
Weller, Dan Archer, Stanley Matthews, Jack 
Priestley, Dorian Gray, Selwyn Lloyd, Dick 
Barton, Sydney Carton, Peter Thorneycroft, Noel 
Coward, Horatio Nelson, Oliver Edwards, Oliver 
Cromwell, James Pigg—a feeling of hopelessness 
comes over you as you peer down the endless 
vista of impossibilities. 

In the end, of course, you find a name for X 
which is not yet some kind of a household word; 
but even here you are up against difficulties, for 
the names of your characters have got in some 
indefinable way to suit them. No person of true 
sensibility, for instance, would consider Hilary 
Quest a suitable name for the proprietor of a 
steam laundry, and if you call him (say) Jabez 


Consuming Interest 
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Stryke your readers will have insuperable diffi- 
culties in persuading themselves that he is not 
the villain of your tale. 

When it comes to Y (who is) you are in even 
deeper waters, for if you give him a name which 
turns out to belong to a real person you may 
(and if the real person happens, like Y, to be a 
keen beagler you almost certainly will) be sued 
for libel. Really the safest course is to give your 
villain the name of some celebrity who cannot 
possibly claim that you had him in mind when 
you created the character; and I often wonder 
why villains in fiction are so rarely called Winston 
Churchill. 

But I have said enough to show that there is a 
real need for some public benefactor like Mr. 
Leaver to analyse—by reference, perhaps, to all 
the novels reviewed in The Times during the year 
—trends in the nomenclature of imaginary 
human beings. They present far more ticklish 
problems than real ones. 


Consumer Research 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


| eee out of excessive caution, I have so 
far only referred briefly to the Association for 
Consumer Research Limited, the new independent 
organisation whose purpose is to test well-known 
branded products for the public and publish its 
findings in a quarterly called Which? 

Now, after three months and the publication 
of the second issue of Which?, I am glad to re- 
port that the small team of enthusiasts behind 
CR have a success on their hands. To be honest, 
I must also add that I am surprised. The idea of 
an independent British publication of this kind 
—already an established form of consumer pro- 
tection in America and Sweden—is something 
that has been discussed for years: leading 
women’s organisations, in particular, have pressed 
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for it. But always there has been depressing talk 
of the expense involved, coupled with the strin- 
gencies of our libel laws. 

The brave ones, who finally decided to stop 
talking and act, are Dr. Michael Young, a 
sociologist in charge of the Institute of Com- 
munity Studies in Bethnal Green, and Miss Eirlys 
Roberts, whose excellent consumer-research ar- 
ticles are already well known. 

The scheme was launched on the barest 
finances. The Association for Consumer Research 
Limited was registered as a non-profitmaking 
company and a small grant obtained from a 
charities’ trust to cover the cost of introductory 
circulars. After that, the founders were dependent 
on the public’s response in order to raise the 
money to buy goods and cover the cost of getting 
them tested by recognised research laboratories. 
The subscription was fixed at 10s. a year, includ- 
ing four issues of Which? 

The response has been far in excess of any- 
thing the founders visualised: the membership 
to date is 23,000 and is increasing at the rate of 
2,000 a week. There has been a good response 
from trade and business organisations, but 80 
per cent. of the membership consists of private 
individuals. These figures show clearly the grow- 
ing public mistrust of many of the extravagant 
claims for proprietary goods and the need for 
a realistic and expert assessment of what we are 
offered in the shops. As I have often said in this 
column, in these days of scientific development 
and the discovery of new materials, it is impos- 
sible for the ordinary shopper to know the true 
value of a product without expert guidance. This 
is exactly what Which? is now providing. 

The current issue examines makes of electric 
convector heaters, talcum powders, indigestion 
cures and baby cars. In all cases brand names and 
prices are given and the products graded ac- 
cording to which, in Consumer Research’s 
opinion, is the best buy. I have one or two com- 
ments to make on the comments they make; but 
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I shall leave them over until next week, in the 
hope that by that time you will have joined Con. 
sumer Research (the address is 16 Victoria Park 
Square, London, E2) and read their magazine 


for yourself. 
o* * a 


I must apologise for the delay in sending out | 


the list of London restaurants; it is currently on 








the way out now to those of you who have’ 


asked for it; and I hope it will be useful (if any- 
body who has not yet written wants a copy— 
send a stamped addressed envelope, please’). 

Once again, I want to make it clear that this 


cannot be a definitive list; in fact, it cannot even ’ 


be a reliable one, given the present state of. 
London restaurants. In Paris a restaurant pro- | 


prietor has not merely to be a good cook (or to 
employ one); he has to buy good food, because 
his customers eat for pleasure, and they won't 
go to him unless they get it. In England we eat 
for duty: we take people to dinner—or they take 
us—less for the meal than as a social gesture. 
A restaurant can serve up almost any kind of 
rubbish and get away with it. 

That is why it is impossible to answer the 
type of question asked by one gourmet—where 


















can he get certain dishes he likes, well cooked— ~ 


sole, lobster, wiener schnitzel (‘where does one| 


get genuine veal, not slabs of retired fighting ox, 
in London?’) and kebab? The only answer is: 
no restaurant can be relied upon—not, that is, 





within the price range I am concerned with. A 
dish like kebab, for example, is a stern test; not 
because it is difficult to cook, but because it is 
tempting for a restaurant to stick some of the 
scraggier bits of lamb on the skewer. 

My advice to this correspondent, therefore, was 
that he should concentrate on any restaurant he 
has liked qua restaurant; make himself known 
there; and see that he gets what he wants. There 
is not much difficulty in doing this—at least in 
the smaller restaurants, where managers appre- 
ciate the diner who knows what he wants. But 
it doesn’t help anybody who only comes up to 
London occasionally—and it is for them my list 
is really designed. 

* of * 

This same correspondent, incidentally, has one 
or two useful contrasts to point to from his own 
experience on a ranch in Rhodesia. Production 
there, he admits, is inferior; but their marketing 
is much better; for instance, ‘consumers know 


our broilers, for every one is labelled with the | 
brand name; and with the liver, heart, giblet and | 
neck in a Cellophane bag is a small recipe} 
book explaining just what a broiler is and offer- | 


ing twelve proved recipes.’ 


‘One final word,’ he adds. ‘In our part of the} 
world we get quite a number of spur-winged | 


geese. Give each goose a shot of brandy in the 
neck with a hypodermic needle before hanging, 
and you have no idea how good that goose 
tastes.’ We are not likely to see many spur-winged 
geese, but the same treatment, he says, has ‘quite 
interesting results on a chicken.’ And on other 
birds, I dare swear. It should be worth trying. 
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VICE PROSECUTIONS 


Sir,—As the politician who was mainly responsible 
for getting the Wolfenden Committee set up, I wel- 
come Mr. E. M. Forster’s verdict that its report 
is a living document which will be constantly dis- 
cussed and will gradually influence public opinion. 
That was the object of the exercise. 

The British people have never accepted Nietzsche’s 
excellent advice to distrust all those in whom the 
impulse to punish is strong. On the contrary, they 
have tolerated, for 400 years, criminal laws and 
methods of punishment which, by any standards, 
have been a disgrace to a country claiming to be 
civilised; and which have rightly been regarded with 
horror by our Latin neighbours on the Continent 
of Europe. 

They accepted without protest the savage use of 
the death penalty—tong after it had been abandoned 
elsewhere—for petty theft and vagrancy in the 
seventeenth century, for witchcraft in the eighteenth, 
and for sodomy in the nineteenth. The ‘hanging 
judge,’ as exemplified by Jeffreys in England and 
Braxfield in Scotland, and immortalised by Robert 
Louis Stevenson in Weir of Hermiston, is an authen- 
tic figure; and the tradition is dying hard. Less 
than forty years ago Edith Thompson was executed, 
in fact if not in name, for adultery. 

Why have these things been allowed to happen? 
Despite a lingering puritanical hangover from the 
dreadful days of the Lord Protector’s Common- 
wealth, the English are not a cruel people. They are 
hypocritical; but, by nature, they are gentle and 
tolerant. I think that George Orwell found the 
answer when he wrote, in one of his essays, that 
the savage sentences handed out by some gouty old 
bully with his mind rooted in the past are accepted 
because they are part of ‘the law,’ which is assumed 
to be unalterable. Remarks like ‘They can’t run 
me in; I haven’t done anything wrong,’ or “They 
can’t do that; it’s against the law,’ are part of the 
atmosphere of England. ‘Nevertheless, I now detect 
a sea change; and believe that, not for the first 
time, public opinion is ahead of the House of 
Commons. 

Let me tell Mr. Forster what I think is going 
to happen. 

There will be, as he says, much animated dis- 
cussion of the Wolfenden report; and in the mean- 
time the more disgraceful methods which have 
hitherto been used by the police against homo- 
sexuals will be—shall we say?—greatly modified. 
This, in itself, will be a tremendous gain. 

After a time the argument will die down, but 
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the climate of opinion wifl have been altered. Then 
some private Member of Parliament or, better still, 
some private Lord will introduce a measure which 
will be carefully designated a Bill for the Further 
Protection of Young Girls. Into this Bill a clause 
will be inserted to delete the Labouchere amend- 
ment to the similar Bill of 1885, which made acts 
of ‘gross indecency,’ committed in public or private by 
consenting male adults, a criminal offence. It will be 
passed, as the Labouchere amendment was passed, 
in an empty house on a hot August night, without 
discussion and without a division. And the job will 
have been done.—Yours faithfully, 

ROBERT BOOTHBY 
House of Commons, SW1 


* 


Sir,—Last week the Star, by way of celebrating its 
seventieth anniversary as a liberal-minded journal, 
published a series of articles by the Metropolitan 
Magistrate Mr. Frank Powell dealing with, among 
other things, the Wolfenden Report. His highly emo- 
tional conclusions were supported by a set of ‘facts’ 
so remarkable that I felt obliged to write to the 
Editor, pointing out their remoteness from the truth. 
The Star, perhaps unwilling to upset so distinguished 
a contributor, did not print the letter, but I think it 
would be a pity if Mr. Powell’s remarks were to go 
publicly unchallenged. 

‘The homosexual recommendations would make it 
impossible for the police to raid premises used by 
men gathered together to commit these crimes.’ On 
the contrary, the Wolfenden Report expressly recom- 
mends (para. 76) that the law should be amended to 
bring both homosexual and heterosexual brothels 
under equal, and more stringent, control. 

‘If the law is amended all those detained in prison 
for conduct which is no longer an offence would 
have to be released.’ This hypothesis, an important 


link in Mr. Powell’s argument, is purely his own in- 


vention. No one-has suggested that such legislation 
should be retrospective. 

‘There had been another [homosexual club] in 
Cambridge which shamelessly sported a tie.’ This 
ludicrous assertion, which Mr. Powell attributes to 
the Bishop of Rochester in the House of Lords de- 
bate, does not appear in Hansard. 

‘Homosexual crime is worse in some respects than 
incest, for it is an unnatural offence.’ If Mr. Powell 
does not consider incest ‘unnatural,’ what on earth 
does he understand by the word? 

‘We could be setting out on the road to national 
degeneracy—especially with so many foreigners and 
Coloured men from the Commonwealth in our midst.’ 
This insulting and irrelevant remark comes strangely 
from one who has sworn ‘to do right to all manner 
of people after the laws and usages of this realm, 
without fear or favour, affection or ill will.’ 

Such attitudes of mind are alarming in themselves, 
and doubly so when it is remembered that hundreds 
of thousands of men in this country are at their 
mercy.—Y ours faithfully, 

PETER WILDEBLOOD 
30 St. Paul’s Road, Canonbury, London, N1 


TRANQUILLISERS 


Sir,—Your correspondent Mr. Weeden has made a 
mistake in citing chlorpromazine as an example of a 
tranquilliser which should be made available to the 
general public because it is both useful in tension 
states and safe. 

Most responsible clinicians condemn its use for 
simple anxiety or tension, finding it ineffective, al- 
though in treatment of psychotic patients it has a 
definite place. 

As to its safety, amongst toxic effects which are 
well documented are nausea, vomiting, diarrheea, fall 
in blood pressure leading to loss of consciousness, a 
syndrome like paralysis agitans, jaundice, disappear- 
ance of white blood cells (sometimes fatal), fever, 
epileptic fits, sleepiness, skin rashes and other un- 
pleasant effects. It also potentiates alcohol and bar- 
biturates, which can be very dangerous. 

A similar list of dangers can be made out for 
dexamphetamine (dexedrine) which, incidentally, is 
not a tranquilliser, as well as for all the other new 
tranquillisers. 

It is unlikely that most people would feel it de- 
sirable to make such new drugs freely available to 
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the public, who seem to have sufficient difficulty in 
handling alcoho! intelligently, although it would cer- 
tainly be interesting to see the results, particularly 
if the vendors advertised them according to current 
standards of responsibility. 

Connoisseurs of correspondence in the press will 
have noted the alacrity with which Mr. Weeden im- 
putes nasty motives to other people and will have 
recognised it as a characteristic of letters written 
from a firm grounding in ignorance.—Yours faith- 
fully, 





D. R. LAURENCE 
29 Ennerdale Road, Kew Gardens, Richmond, Surrey 


THE BBC’s RUSSIAN SERVICE 


Sir,—When, last year, Pharos made a few criticisms 
of the BBC’s Russian service in a brief paragraph, 
BBC spokesmen hastened to reply in a series of long 
letters. Now that Mr. Wiles has taken the trouble to 
give a full and balanced critique of the programme 
as a whole, based on a general investigation, most 
people will feel that we are entitled to some sort 
of comment from the BBC. So far, though several 
weeks have passed, it has maintained silence. 

Even if the Corporation feels disinclined to com- 
ment on the extremely important questions of policy 
which have arisen, might it not at least be expected 
to say something on a point affecting its corporate 
honour? For Mr. Wiles’s report, in passing, makes it 
clear that a number of gross inaccuracies were stated 
or implied in the name of the Corporation in last 
year’s correspondence. 

No doubt this is not as important as the errors, or 
apparent errors, of policy. But surely the standards 
of our public life require that such behaviour by, or 
on behalf of, a public body should not be passed over 
in silence. I cannot believe that the BBC will let 
itself remain corporately disgraced. But if, on both 
issues, no sense can be got out of the Corporation, I 
trust that those interested will (perhaps through their 
MPs) urge a governmental or other independent 
inquiry.—Y ours faithfully, 

A. M. KAYB 
Leatherhead, Surrey 


LAW REFORM 


Sir,—I thought your review on my pamphlet Speed 
Up Law Reform was an excellent example of what 
reviews should be; namely, to tell your readers some- 
thing about the publication and at the same time 
to give your own views on it. Too many reviews only 
do the latter. 

I should, however, perhaps explain that I did not 
propose that all law reform Bills should have to go 
before the Law Reform Committee and the Law 
Reform Council before they reach Parliament. This 
Committee and this Council would normally be 
bodies which would propose Bills but would not 
be concerned with the detailed drafting of them. I 
also do not suggest that reforms in the machinery 
of State connected with matters such as local govern- 
ment or the machinery of taxation should be dealt 
with by the law reform machinery I propose. Such 
matters seem to me to fall outside the province of 
the Lord Chancellor’s Department with which I was 
mainly concerned, On the other hand, the associa- 
tion of laymen with lawyers in a Law Reform Coun- 
cil to advise the Lord Chancellor’s Department 
might be a useful experiment which could be 
adapted for other departments.—Y ours faithfully, 

ROBERT S. W. POLLARD 
Albert Mansions, 92 Victoria Street, SW1 


THE FIRST LORD BIRKENHEAD 


Sir,—I should like to protest against the references 
to my father in the article called ‘Law Reform’ in 
your issue of January 10. I feel that these comments 
could scarcely have been more unhappily or more 
ignorantly expressed. The impression is left that the 
late Lord Birkenhead had got a Second at Oxford 
and nothing more. May I point out, since this para- 
graph dealt with my father’s handling of the Law 
of Properties Act of 1925, that his Law record at 
Oxford was as follows : 

Not only did he take a First class in Jurispru- 
dence, but he followed that up by winning the Blue 
Riband of Oxford Law, the Vinerian Law Scholar- 
ship, and in so doing defeated Professor W. S. 
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Holdsworth, undoubtedly the greatest English jurist 
since Dicey and Anson and author of the mgnu- 
mental History of English Law in nine volumes. 
Furthermore, I would like to point out that Pro- 
fessor Holdsworth dedicated his book to my father. 

I think you will agree that it is both cavalier and 
ignorant to write, as you do, ‘We would never have 
got English property law down to the two basic con- 
ceptions of freehold and leasehold if one of our 
Lord Chancellors had not got a Second at Oxford.’ 
—Yours faithfully, 

BIRKENHEAD 
24 Wilton Street, SW1 


[We are sorry that. in referring to the beneficent 
role played by the first Lord Birkenhead in the reform 
of the Law of Property, we mentioned only« his 
initial ‘Second’ at Oxford, and not his subsequent 
academic triumphs.—Editor, Spectator.] 


PASSCHENDAELE . 
Sir,—In view of the long and interesting corre- 
spondence in your columns about Passchendaele, 
your readers may like to know that we have in ‘pro- 
duction a new book that sets out to give the whole 
background and story of the Third Battle of Ypres. 
It will be called In Flanders Field, Publication date 
is not yet fixed.—Yours faithfully, 
MARK LONGMAN 

Longmans, Green and Company Limited, 

6 and 7 Clifford Street, W1 

[This correspondence is 
Spectator.] 


now closed.—Editor, 


GALLUP POLL 
Sir,—Mrs. Prosser says some nice things about. the 
Gallup Poll, for which we thank her. 

We maintain that polls can, and should, test out 
the public’s attitude towards ideas and policies in a 
realistic context. That is to say, if an idea or policy 
is being widely discussed as one which might be 
adopted we should frame our question to take ac- 
count of this fact. 

If the suggestion of East-West summit talks as 
a possible outcome of the NATO Conference had 
been our own invention, you could rightly have 
complained that it was ‘angled.’ But the proposition 
we were testing had been widely discussed, both on 
the air and in the press. 

The question was reported in full and the inter- 
pretation of the result was fair—namely, that if the 
NATO leaders had, in their wisdom, decided to take 
up Russian suggestions for top-level meetings the 
decision would have been accepted in this country. 

Since the discussion started in your columns, the 
Bulganin letters have given us the opportunity of 
testing out public reaction to high-level talks in an 
unfavourable context—as a Russian suggestion. The 
results were, as you know, still very favourabigeto 
the idea. 

All the comments from the Editor and Mrs. 
Prosser have overlooked the fact that the function of 
the polls is to report reactions to current situations. 
How do you do this if the current situations are 
not referred to? —Y ours faithfully, 

HENRY DURANT 
Social Surveys (Gallup Poll) Limited, 
59 Brook Street, Mayfair, W1 


* 
Sm,—We have been running the Gallup Poll for 
twenty-one years and we are now used to journalists 
attacking us without troubling to ascertain the facts. 
We did not expect to find the Spectator in the list. 

In your ‘Notebook’ you attack us once more. This 
time you accuse us of ‘another flagrant instance’ of 
‘angling’ our question. I have to request you very 
formally to withdraw the accusation. The facts are 
these: 

We asked, as an open question, ‘What do you think 
is the best way of avoiding a future world war?’ and 
the person interviewed was free to say what he liked, 
which was then written down verbatim by the inter- 
viewer. The answers were classified (coded) in the 
office and where there was any mention of military 
measures that was the heading under which that 
answer was put. Hence, people giving what you re- 
garded as the ‘real alternative-—continue to arm and 
continue to negotiate—were not put in ‘negotiate’ 
but into ‘military measures.’ Just to spel it out; if 












we had adopted your alternative the proportion 
saying ‘military measures’ would have been still 
lower, 

The same procedure was followed in 1952, when we 
put the question, of which the present one is an 
exact repeat.—Yours faithfully, 

HENRY DURANT 
Social Surveys (Gallup Poll) Ltd., 
59 Brook Street, Mayfair, W1 


[This letter is referred to in ‘A Spectator’s Note- 
book.’—Editor, Spectator.] 


HAYSTACKS AND NEEDLES 


Sir,—Tut, tut!-How could Strix slip so badly? He 
thinks he is merely letting his imagination run riot 
in supposing that bright young historians might be 
set to collect data about the British reaction to the 
BBC’s loss of its television monopoly! 

In point of fact, one of my students, Dr. Burton 
Paulu, did just what Strix thought ought to be done. 
He collected all the material on this strange episode 
in the social history of Britain and published some 
120 large printed pages on the matter. The book 
was published last year under the title British Broad- 
casting and is distributed in this country by the 
Oxford University Press. Strix undoubtedly has 
plenty of spare time and might find it enlightening 
and amusing to dip into this work.—Yours faithfully, 

J. A, LAUWERYS 


University of London Institute of Education 


THE NINETIES AND SIXTIES 
Sir,—Mr. Barton is surely mistaken in declaring that 
the Naughty Nineties were 1891-1900? A decade can 
be any period of ten years and need not begin at 
any particular date, Because the first year after some 
datum would always be called Year One, and never 
Year Zero, it is true that the nineteenth century 
began on January 1, 1801, and so did not end until 
the end of 1900, But how can Mr. Barton say that 
1890 is not one of the Nineties, and that 1900 is?— 
Yours faithfully, 

G. STRUAN MARSHALL 
29 York Road, Edinburgh, 5 


MEDICAL MEN AS WRITERS 
Sir,—It is a privilege of reviewers to make disagree- 
able and unsupported generalisations, but I am sure 
Charles Causley cannot have thought many times 
before he said that a certain book is ‘all very much 
above the average literary performances of medical 
men.’ How on earth does one arrive at an ‘average 
literary performance’ of any large group of people? 
We must include several who have made and some- 
times kept modest reputations as writers—Rabelais, 
Bridges, Conan Doyle, Chekhov, Somerset Maugham, 
Schweitzer, Livingstone, St. John Gogarty, Brett 
Young, Cronin and Richard Gordon; this lot defies 
averaging for a start off, though they have pulled 
in the readers from time to time and even earned 
the praise of reviewers, in some cases. Then we 
have the author of St. Luke’s Gospel and the Acts 
of the Apostles. Then Trotter, Treves, Sherrington, 
Osler, Ryle and, finally, all the minor reminiscences 
and fiction of enormously varying merit. The bulk 
of work is so huge and the quality so various that 
it defies averaging or even generalisation; although 
it is probably fairly safe to say that if you pick a 
book by a doctor and one by a journalist, at random, 
the former will usually be the better bet.—Yours 
faithfully, 

D. R. CARGILL 
24 High Street, Maldon, Essex 


BERKSHIRE’S WATER SUPPLY 


Sir,—Buckingham is not the only place where fan- 
tastic waste of public money is being planned. 
Against strong opposition, the Ministry is trying to 
impose a wholly artificial water scheme on the county 
of Berkshire, with the usual pleas of standardisation 
and greater convenience (for the bureaucrats). 

In this area the chalk downs are one vast under- 
ground reservoir, yet elaborate repiping with five- 
inch mains from a county centre is the first action 
planned by the proposed board. No estimate of the 
cost has been made, although the Bill is already 
in Parliament—but it cannot be less than £14 million. 
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It would be difficult to find a more complete and 
cynical example of unnecessary extravagance (or 
would it be easy?).—Yours faithfully, 

T. P. LAWRENCE 
The Old Rectory, Farnborough, Wantage, Berkshire 


DE-FEDERATING IN CENTRAE AFRICA 


Sir,—T. R. M. Creighton, in his article ‘Southern 
Rhodesian Crisis,’ shows how the concept of ‘partner- 
ship’ that was the basis that alone made Federation 
acceptable to Britain as the Protectorate Power is 
being betrayed progressively by Federal and Ter- 
ritorial Governments. He sees that this breach of 
contract permits a British Government to take any 
action it wishes. He adds: ‘even to tackle the gigantic 
task of dissolving the Federation if need be.’ 

Would the task really be gigantic? 

Each Territory has a Civil Service and the Federal 
Civil Servants could easily be redistributed to make 
up the numbers needed. Two Northern Rhodesian 
Chief Secretaries have been attacked by the settlers 
because their civil servants are said not to have any 
Federal loyalty. I foresee no difficulty there. Each 
Territory could quickly revert to the collection of its 
own revenue. Joint economic enterprises, like the 
Kariba hydro-electric power scheme and the rail- 
ways, could be run by statutory boards with members 
responsible to the three independent Territorial 
Governments. 

Would the climate for investment suffer? The 
tension between Europeans and Africans that has 
grown since Federation was imposed against all 
articulate African opinion would relax. Africans in 
the Protectorates would see their way clear ahead for 
equal citizenship and would be content to build up 
steadily a heritage of prosperity in which they would 
share. The Africans in Southern Rhodesia would 
retain their recently acquired political ambitions, but 
would not lose the urge for material advance that has 
made them easy to direct and lead as long as their 
standards of living were rising. As long as they saw 
no tendency on the part of the settlers to look to 
the Union of South Africa for policy or political 
alliance they would advance without revolution at a 
deliberate pace. 

There are now many financial undertakings with 
branches in all three Territories, but that was so 
before Federation. Division would be an incon- 
venience but not a crippling difficulty. 

There would be initial inconvenience, too, in the 
administration of the university, in defence, in the 
judicial system and in research, but as one looks 
through the long list of Federal responsibilities in 
the schedule to the Constitution, they divide them- 
selves into two categories: those that are mainly a 
matter of economic administration which could be 
entrusted to a reborn Central African Council as a 
co-ordinating authority, and those that entail political 
and social contacts which would have to be separated. 

Remember that there has been no move towards 
a single Federal nationality for the African people. 
Their movements from one Territory to another have 
been controlled by permits. Their political and trade 
union leaders have been denied inter-Territorial 
movement. Where they have made common cause it 
has been against the wishes of the Governments. 
Asians have been denied free movement. The Euro- 
peans of the North have been annoyed by the way 
the Southerners have monopolised political power. 
The South has been ready to draw revenue from the 
Northerners while treating their representatives with 
friendly contempt. Welensky, Owen and Barlow are 
the only Cabinet Ministers from the Protectorates. 

It will be said that Nyasaland will suffer financially 
from separation. Nyasaland exports to the two more 
prosperous territories a labour force without which 
many of their industries would fail. They are paid 
less than their value as producers. Rhodesian industry 
and agriculture could afford to go on paying Nyasa- 
land for this labour force the £4 million a year by 
which she is now said to benefit from Federation. 

Could your contributor tell us why he thinks the 
task gigantic? 

It should be much easier now that the copper 
industry is not such a tremendous prize for Southern 
Rhodesia.—Y ours faithfully, THOMAS FOX PITT 


49/50 Denison House, 
296 Vauxhall Bridge Road, SW1 
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Contemporary Arts 


Ceremonial Art 


IN recent years the art of the 
seventeenth century has become 
increasingly a focus of historical 
scrutiny and research. Of course, 
the great figures of the time— 
Rembrandt, Rubens, Vermeer, 
Velasquez, for example—have 
always been studied and ap- 
preciated; but now attention is upon that 
whole body of religious, mythological, allegorical, 
historical machinery which was then fabricated, 
in Italy and France especially, and which in its 
“ideas and rhetoric is as remote from us in 
European art. One reason for this activity is the 
desire to turn over new ground, create and solve 
new problems, move on from the Renaissance 
which has been so thoroughly worked. Also for 
a certain kind of art-historical exercise this 
material provides an ideal gymnasium where 
relationships can be worked out between esthetic 
theory and practice, the variations upon a body 
of iconography, the deviations from and adher- 
ence to the stylistic leaders of that century and 
the previous one. 


This year’s Winter Exhibition at the Royal 
Academy, The Age of Louis XIV, is partly an 
expression of this taste and appetite; indeed, one 
of the noticeable sights to be seen there is some 
of Burlington House’s faithful but non-profes- 
sional visitors gazing with a certain dumb be- 
wilderment at Vouets or Lebruns or objects even 
more rebarbative and remote. The exhibition is 
peculiar in other respects. The works have been 
borrowed almost exclusively from the provincial 
museums of France, with few additions from 
Parisian sources, which has meant that all but one 
of the masters of French seventeenth-century 
painting are inadequately or incompletely repre- 
sented. This is not the exhibition in which to 
understand the quality of Poussin or Claude; and 
the Le Nain brothers also seem far less exciting 
and significant here than they are. The one painter 
magnificently revealed is Georges de la Tour. 

What the show does reasonably expose is the 
ceremonial art of the period; not only secular but 
religious, though it must be said that the most 
impressive achievements of Louis’s reign, and of 
the vast artistic enterprises which his court 
created, lay in fields which cannot properly be 
displayed—in architecture, garden design, in the 
decorative arts attached to them and in the fétes 
and ceremonies for which these grandiose 
creations were the setting. Ceremony is by nature 
an ephemeral thing and there are few things more 
dead than ceremonial which celebrates and 
expresses political, social, personal ambitions 
and values to which we no longer subscribe. If the 
art works which are the vehicles of such cere- 
monial behaviour are not enriched by qualities of 
understanding, imagination and formal original- 
ity, then they must have a historical rather than 
a living significance, be valuable as documents or 
a focus of study. The art of Lebrun or Le Sueur, 
Rigaud or Jouvenet was the product and expres- 
sion of academic principles and routines. It was 
therefore not merely temporary, but remarkably 
efficient in fulfilling temporary demands, religious 
or secular. What we have lost through the 
romantic challenge to academicism is just such a 
body of useful, ultimately expendable but 
extremely efficient art. 





As Poussin and Claude are inadequately 
represented, the burden of representing the living 
art of the period lies upon the shoulders of 
Georges de la Tour, represented here by nine of 
the fourteen pictures confidently ascribed to him 
—and how magnificently Room II gives heart to 
the exhibition. Biographically de la Tour is an 
obscure figure. As a painter of religious or genre 
subjects in artificial light he has obvious associa- 
tions with the Caravaggesque, but in the face of 
his power and profound originality, that does not 
seem very significant. He was, in the strict sense 
of the term, a provincial artist working away from 
the main centres of artistic production or 
exchange; when one has appreciated the integrity 
of his realism, a characteristic of his work is the 
direct and intense assault upon certain pictorial 
problems. One was to make totally expressive 
forms which are largely obscured by shadow, so 
that there might be no contrast between a lighted 
and lively part of any incident or design and dark, 
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inert areas. That he did achieve this total vitality 
within his quiet, motionless scenes, seems a more 
remarkable accomplishment than that of Caravag- 
gio, who kept his compositions alive through 
dramatic gesture and expression. Then there is 
the quality of de la Tour’s paint, which some have 
found leathery and inexpressive. Here again its 
nature seems to have sprung from the chiaroscuro 
problem. If shadows are too positive in handling 
they loose their reclusiveness, so to speak. If the 
lights are too lively and sparkling then they be- 
come detached from the shadows and also break 
down the kind of solemn and weighty simplicity 
of form which the painter intended. He found a 
way of handling paint which perfectly contained 
his imagery and in that respect he looks across 
the centuries to Seurat, whose paint surface, 
especially in the larger works, has a similar lack 
of obvious sensibility but which is the perfect skin 
for his work’s physique. And there is in both 
artists the same ability to make forms statuesque 
and physically actual, the same power to unite 
the actual and the ideal. I have not so far men- 
tioned the tapestries, the books, the sculptures 
and other products of the time, nor have I con- 
sidered such a profoundly interesting artist as 
Philippe de Champaigne. This is an extremely 
rewarding show, though one whose values are 
often historical rather than artistic, 

BASIL TAYLOR 


Poulenc’s Opera 


CovENT GaARDEN’s Offering of 


Sr Poulenc’s The Carmelites for its 
(z ¢ morally obligatory new work this 
xX season is a frivolous luxury that 


4& is hard to accept with a good grace. 

It is like giving-a man a pretty 

fh necktie when he is badly short of 

shirts. There was no public demand 

here, not even from so small a minority as would 
like to see, say, Liebermann’s School for Wives 
done in England. It is not a matter of musical 
importance. Nobody has tried to pretend that 
The Carmelites is important or even musically 
very interesting, let alone a great opera. The 
Liebermann does not fulfil these requirements 
either, and may well be even inferior, musically, 
to the Poulenc. But as an opera composer in 
Germany he has been so consistently successful, 
and built up so considerable a reputation, that we 
ought now to try him ourselves. A similar case 
might be made out for several other living Ger- 
man composers, notably Orff, Egk and Henze— 
but not for Poulenc. The Carmelites has, it is 
true, had a fair popular success in several 
countries, which no doubt influenced Covent 
Garden’s choice, but this has been as a freak, 
both as a contribution to modern opera in general 
and as a part of Poulenc’s output, rather than as 
anything of real musical interest. Except for the 
total unexpectedness of Poulenc’s writing a serious 
full-length opera, the music is exactly what could 
be expected, and does not add a scrap to our 
experience. Nine-tenths of it is French sweetness 
and refined banality, and the remaining one- 
tenth unassimilated foreign matter. Of its kind 
it is good, and in three hours we do not grow 
sick of it (not the same thing as growing tired of 
it, which we do). For all the sweetness the music 
is honest, and Poulenc never falls into the senti- 


. Mentality of Puccini’s Suor Angelica. The only 


serious blot is the last scene, where the sixteen 
nuns walk in procession to the scaffold singing 
an ethereal Salve Regina while the gaping crowd 
softly sings ‘Ah’ to long-held luscious chords, and 
the guillotine bumps sixteen times as they 
vanish one by one into the execution chamber. 


This combination of realism and unreality is as 
esthetically offensive and unscrupulous as any- 
thing in Tosca or The Consul. 

Elsewhere the music is simply unassertive and 
innocuous, and the dramatic interest lies entirely 
in Bernanos’s libretto. Despite many weaknesses 
this has at least some characters who are real, with 
differing and human conceptions of faith and 
duty, the conflict of which gives the work such 
dramatic cohesion as it has. Poulenc seems to 
have been content to leave all this characterisation 
to the librettist, making no contribution to it in 
the music. In the Covent Garden performance 
none of the four main characters were exactly or 
adequately realised on the stage as they read in 
the libretto, though whether the fault was wholly 
the singers’ or partly the composer’s was hard to 
judge. Elsie Morison as the timid ‘heroine’ 
Blanche brought neither life nor credibility to her 
admittedly incredible part. The dying Prioress was 
undersung and grotesquely overplayed by Jean 
Watson. The unbalanced Assistant Prioress, who 
in her fanaticism persuaded the reluctant nuns 
to make their vow of martyrdom, was represented 
by Sylvia Fisher as a firm, commonsense person, 
while Joan Sutherland as the new Prioress, who 
should have shown this kind of character, gave 
an impression of rather haughty severity. Her two 
main arias were the only memorable passages of 
any extent in the opera—perhaps because she gave 
us in them the best singing of the evening. The 
rest of the music was a pleasant enough, in- 
conspicuous accompaniment that was not boring 
to hear once but can hardly be imagined drawing 
anybody twice. Knowing that it will come my way 
once more, I shall be able to listen without hard- 
ship when it does, but a third time would be ask- 
ing a lot, and I doubt if duty will call for that. 

The work will hardly outlive one season. It is 
understandable that the management should fall 
for a work that was probably not expensive to 
produce, musically easy to prepare, and could 
be cast entirely from the resident company. If we 
had an adequate repertory it would have been an 
acceptable little extra. 

COLIN MASON 
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Old Man of the Mountains 


The Picasso Mystery. (Curzon.)}— 
No Down Payment. (Rialto.)— 
Duped till Doomsday. (Every- 
man, Hampstead.) — Chase a 
Crooked Shadow. (Warner.)— 
Jailhouse Rock. (Empire.) 

For two months in a large, bare 
studio in Nice, Picasso painted 
and Henri-Georges Clouzot filmed him at it. The 
result is probably thenost exciting record of the 
building-up of a picture—several pictures—the 
layman has ever had a chance to see. Clouzot has 
filmed, not Picasso painting, but the paper or 
canvas in process of receiving his brush or pencil 
strokes, his colours. The square of paper or can- 
vas is the screen, on which the lines and colours 
appear as if by magic—or rather, as if in a kind 
of animated cartoon, arranging and rearranging 
themselves by themselves, becoming complex, 
building up, simplifying, emphasising, lightening, 
making jokes (as when a bunch of flowers be- 
comes a fish that becomes a chicken that becomes 








‘a face), racing against the camera’s time (‘two 


seconds to go’—‘that’s plenty;’ says Picasso airily), 
sometimes getting into one of those painterly 
messes that end up as a thicket of ruined ideas 
and stunted dreams, criss-crossing wildly about. 
There is a good deal of sleight-of-hand involved 
to compress the process into reasonable limits of 
time; so that—with this, and with Picasso’s .own 
fluency, unselfconsciousness and good humour— 
one might be forgiven for imagining the business 
of making a picture rather simpler, faster and 
perhaps (if one was a very simple layman) easier 
than it tends to be. But this fluency and good 
humour make Picasso the ideal subject for such 
an experiment. There he stands, when we are 
allowed to see him, a great block in a pair of 
shorts, looking like the old man of the mountains 
in person, and making magic to order. The draw- 
ings, I would say, lend themselves best to this 
technique of Clouzot’s, being better suited to the 
animated cartoon treatment than the more ambi- 
tious oil painting, when five hours’ work has to 
be compressed into five minutes, and the long 
pegging-away of even the fastest painter turned 
into a series of jumps between colours and shapes. 
This is entertainment so concentrated that it 
demands complete attention and co-operation: it 
is the least passive filmgoing I have ever taken 
part in. Georges Auric’s music for each picture 
makes a superb commentary, and occasionally 
turns into highly witty pastiche. Recommended to 
anyone with eyes, and not only to eggheads. 

No Down Payment is directed by Martin Ritt, 
who made the touching Bachelor Party last year; 
but, though dealing with roughly the same kind 
of people, and showing again how the basic prac- 
tical problems like money, jobs, and where to live 
cover private tensions involving love, belief, and 
loyalty, it is not the same quality at all. Four 
married couples on a housing estate have all of 
them private difficulties—the too attractive wife 
with a serious husband she wants to push; an ill- 
assorted couple with a Tobacco Road back- 
ground, the husband wanting to push up and the 
wife wanting a. child; an unstable charmer with 
dreams of a Ford empire, selling cars on commis- 
sion while his wife struggles with the bills; a kind 
man tormented by his conscience when his 
Japanese employee wants a house on the estate 
reserved for white families only. An abrupt end- 
ing solves everything and makes the whole thing 
impossible. Does an ambitious dreamer really go 
happily to work behind a shop counter? Does a 
pushing wife stop pushing and become under- 
standing? Does a non-believer suddenly take to 





churchgoing? Above all, do people die when the 
plot needs them to? And do all these things hap- 
pen together? The Bachelor Party, posing similar 
questions, gave a solution and a happy ending 
to only one. The acting is first-rate, particularly 
that of Joanne Woodward (The Three Faces of 
Eve) as the goodnatured slut among the 
uniformly well-behaved other wives. 

The third film in the international season of 
new films at the Hampstead Everyman, Duped 
till Doomsday, is a grim German film about three 
Nazi soldiers who kill a girl by mistake and are 
tormented, in their various ways, by guilt. For 
once Nazism is shown up, uncompromisingly, for 
what it was; but the particular moral point of it 
is rather obscure, since it never appears quite 
clear what the good soldier ought to have done. 
Detail is gruesome and just under-emphasised 
enough to be convincing—the squelch of mud 
sucking the body down; the platoon in gas masks, 
swooping eerily up from under their rubber capes; 
the man’s appalled face coming out of the water 
while someone yells into his ear: ‘National 
Socialists do not commit suicide!’ An honest, if 
propagandist, film. Director: Kurt Jung-Alsen. 
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Chase a Crooked Shadow is an off-key 
thriller made on the Costa Brava and involv- 
ing one of the unlikeliest plots you ever heard of : 
with Richard Todd, not knowing whether to play 
it heavy or with his tongue in his cheek; Anne 
Baxter, distraught but pleasant; Herbert Lom asa 
Spanish policeman, about as Latin as a Scottish 
Sabbath; and Faith Brook providing most of the 
crooked shadows, since she is photographed in 
the most spine-chilling way since King Kong, and 
sends the heroine into near-hysterics simply by 
appearing at her elbow with a glass of milk. 
Preposterous, but smooth. Director: Michael 
Anderson, who made such dissimilar things as 
1984 and Around the World in 80 Days. 

Jailhouse Rock, Elvis Presley’s new film, is so 
nasty that it makes our Elvis, who just passes in 
a merely silly film like Loving You, seem danger- 
ously near being repulsive. Presumably aimed at 
adolescents (who else?), it holds the law up as 
monstrously tyrannical and goes so far as to show 
a lily-white Elvis strung up by his wrists to be: 
flogged with the flesh-scrunching sadism of the 
old Captain Bligh days. And in black and white 
the brilliantly coloured Elvis looks like a bird of 
paradise seen through dark glasses. Director: 
Richard Thorpe. 

ISABEL QUIGLY 


Mr. Whiting’s World 


WHEN Marching Song arrived at 
the St. Martin’s in the spring of 
1954 the British theatre was at its 
deadest. I had arrived in London 
myself not many months before, 
full of country-cousin enthusiasm 
for the West End, only to find it 
' Tennented with farcical comedies. 
The impact of Marching Song was consequently 
all the greater. By the time I went the play 
had already established itself as a flop, with 
only a few more days to run; after seeing it, 
I wanted to stand outside the other theatres—the 
farcical comedy ones—and bang the audiences’ 
silly heads together, for going to them and not to 
the St. Martin’s. I even rebuked the then drama 
critic of the Spectator, who had been sniffy about 
the play. No wonder (I said) critics were always 
complaining there was nothing worth seeing if 
they could not realise what was worth seeing when 
they saw it. Or words to that effect. And when 
I heard that Mr. Whiting’s first play, Saint’s Day, 
had won an Arts Theatre contest, but had been 
ridiculed by the critics; and that his second, Penny 
For a Song, though widely praised, had not lasted 
long; then, I felt certain that here was a notable 
playwright scorned. 

The plays have now been published*; and, 
having read them, I can understand just how 
I was misled. It is normally a wise maxim for 
critics not to conduct their education in public; a 
recantation of former views leaves an impression 
not of honesty but of fickleness. But if I detect 
in Mr. Whiting’s introduction the feeling that we, 
the public, have had our chance and missed it— 
that the well is now dry—then silence would be 
a mistake. For Mr. Whiting has got one thing that 
no other comparable playwright has: the capacity 
to create a mood, a complex of feeling, on the 
stage. It gets across even in Saint’s Day, which 
turns out to be a sorry piece of theatrical inflation; 
a play after (or, rather, before) the fashion of 
The Chalk Garden, which gets by in performance 
if you don’t worry too much over what is being 
said, but which when seen in print has uncom- 
fortable echoes of those novels Rex Warner used 





* THe Plays OF JOHN WHITING. (Heinemann, 21s.) 


to write (The Wild Goose Chase, for one); or 
even of Dornford Yates’s adventure stories. 
Mr. Whiting drops a clue in his introduction 
when he refers to Marching Song as the play of 
his which is ‘most important, both in content and 
structure.’ Maybe it is, but it is a little embarras- 
sing to hear it from Mr. Whiting. An author is 
entitled to try to reveal his own private world to 
us; entitled, too, to reject the catchpenny com- 
promises which, critics may suggest, would make 
that world more like the stagy one We are used 
to. But I cannot help thinking that it is we—you, 
rather, if you saw and did not care for his plays— 
who were right: Mr. Whiting’s world is not yet 
interesting enough for us to want to visit it, how- 
ever passionately he may feel about it himself. 
Feeling can be a wretched guide in such matters; 
no play, I suspect, that J. B. Priestley has written 
was more deeply felt than The White Countess, 
and what an atrocity that turned out to be! Mr. 
Whiting has it all there, the technical skill in- 
cluded: if he would come down to our earth, 
just for once, we might see something the like of 
which the West End has been awaiting a long 
time. BRIAN INGLIS 
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IN our report of proceedings in the Lord Chancellor’s 
Court this week, will be found an account of a very 
interesting application relative to the manumission 
of certain slaves in the Island of Antigua, belonging 
to the estate of the late Lord CrawrurpD... . It 
appears that the majority of the slaves are utterly 
unable to support themselves, and that there is no 
adequate provision for their maintenance should they 
be set at liberty and leave the plantation from which 
they have hitherto derived subsistence. The number 
of these slaves is 134. . . . Suppose, instead of 134, 
that there were 800,000, it is evident that the misery 
which would result from their immediate emancipa- 
tion would be dreadful. The fact is, that the slaves 
will not be fit for freedom till they have been taught 
how to take care of themselves. The inference which 
we would draw from the situation of the slaves on 
Lord CRAWFuRD’s estate is, not that emancipation 
should be indefinitely postponed, but that no time 
should be lost in preparing slaves for the right use of 
freedom. 
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Back in Focus 


oT 3. &. 


OMETIMES it is necessary for scholars to 

concentrate their energies on a narrow field 
in order to disentangle truth from the coral-like 
accretions of historical writing. And the result— 
until the dust settles—is likely to be turmoil. The 
sharper the debate, the more baffled the general 
reader; and sad-faced schoolmasters and be- 
wildered schoolboys, those addicts of certainties, 
stumble hopelessly as old truths are shattered. In 
the last twenty years, the constitutional history 
of the eighteenth century has had a bad batter- 
ing; few of those cosy truths remain that made 
it all so simple for the men who taught my 
generation. And that rather insignificant Sover- 
eign, George III, now dominates the stage, push- 
ing the rest of the century out of focus. Wary 
schoolmasters give the Hanoverians a miss and 
whisk their charges from the comprehensible 
controversies of Professor Trevor-Roper to the 
absolute judgments of Mr. Alan Taylor, thankful 
to have escaped the perils—worse than Scylla and 
Charybdis—of Butterfield v. Namier. They 
should take courage from this book—an admir- 
able addition to a noble series—a triumph of 
courageous publishing.* Who would have thought 
that a book of nearly a thousand pages of docu- 
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the novelist, in collaboration 
with D. H. Young (for twenty 
years Gulbenkian’s secretary), 
presents the inside story— 
much of which even the family 
cannot know—of Calouste 
Sarkis 


Gulbenkian 


universally known as “Mr. 
Five per Cent.” 

In a brilliant series of flash- 
light pictures John Lodwick 
gives an exceptional interpre- 
tation of this fantastic man, 
his family and his vast com- 
mercial empire. 2\s. 
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ments at ninety-five shillings could possibly pay 
its way? This will. All schools that teach history 
should buy it, any reader interested in the eight- 
eenth century should buy it, all the Butterfield- 
ians and all the Namierites should buy it. Buy 
it and read it, for here the eighteenth century is 
back in focus—the Industrial Revolution, the 
growth of empire, the loss of America, local 
government and the first demands for reform. 
Here the world we live in is struggling to be born, 
clamouring loudly if not successfully for the end 
of an England that was still essentially medieval, 
a land inefficiently dominated by privilege and 
ancient practice. 
+ * ~ 

Dr. Horn and Miss Ransome deal excellently 
with their chosen themes. Their range is wide, 
their choice of document wise, if mainly conven- 
tional, and the critical bibliographies with which 
they preface each section nearly faultless. But the 
highest praise must go to the sense and judgment 
they have shown in the design of this book. Those 
questions about which too much controversy 
rages—premiership, Cabinet, party, role of 
monarchy, patronage—get the amount of space 
they deserve, and no more. Indeed, the treatment 
of the Cabinet—in all conscience a difficult enough 
subject—is, perhaps, too slight, and the printing of 
one or two memoranda showing the work which 
the Cabinet did when it met and the decisions 
which were required of it would have been more 
useful than the long extracts on the amorphous, 
and somewhat meaningless, question of collective 
responsibility. In general, however, wherever one 
turns—Ireland, colonial trade, the church, 
population, education, wars, treaties, transport 
—the documents given are engaging in themselves 
and illuminate the subject which they treat. These 
are admirable virtues and sufficient to give the 
book the success that it deserves. 

* * 

And yet as I read and skipped and skipped and 
read through these thousand pages, I had a grow- 
ing sense of unease, a mild dissatisfaction, undeni- 
able as the book’s merit is. Partly this was due to 
the familiarity of most of the material. Take Trans- 
port. Need one guess? Quite right, Defoe, Arthur 
Young, Campbell; all well known, all easily avail- 
able. How much more effective—if a description 
of the roads of the Midlands and Lancashire were 
needed—to have used the infuriated denunciation 
of Josiah Wedgwood for whom the ruts and 
quagmires were a monstrous hindrance to his 
trade rather than a matter for journalistic com- 
ment. Time and time again, a further search would 
have brought to light documents fresher, more 
intimate, more involved in the daily life of the 
times. 

And there remains a more fundamental criti- 
cism than this: one of the most vital aspects of 
eighteenth-century life, social and political dis- 
content, gets scant and scattered treatment. Secret 
service expenditure may have been small, electoral 





* ENGLISH HistoricAL. DocuMENTs, Vol. X, 
1714-83. Edited by D. B. Horn and Mary Ransome. 
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corruption far, far less than Whig historians 
believed, the Church neither idle nor self-indul- 
gent, law more humane than the statute book; 
men who bought commissions were not neces- 
sarily poor generals; and civil service by inheri- 
tance could be efficient; men of property might 
be fair even about the game laws. These things 
scholarly research has been at pains to prove; 
the men and women who lived through Hanover- 
ian times would scarcely have believed such things 
credible. In their village, in their towns, in their 
Parliament, in their Church, in their Customs, in 
their Excise, in their Army, their Navy and their 
Law, the Establishment, complacent, self-indul- 
gent, self-perpetuating, sat immovable, critical 
only when pushed out of its well-feathered nest. 
And the public—that sadly ignored eighteenth- 
century entity—hated it. They bought the Crafts- 
man, the more libellous the better; they roared 
out ballads, dull pitiful things now, but then 
vehicles of anger, passion and contempt. They 
adored Wilkes and swore by Junius. For the 
institutions by which they were governed they 
developed infinite scorn. Quaintly enough, though 
few schoolboys will now believe it, the politics of 
eighteenth-century England could be as violent 
as anything we know. Not, of course, seen from 
the inside. The wide, dreary wastes of the Walpole, 
Newcastle, Hardwicke papers give little hint of the 
world beyond the Establishment. Their moun- 
tainous folios depict the needs and anxieties of its 
daily life. 

Should or should not Neddy Townshend have 
the Deanery of Norwich? Should a tide-waiter 
place go to a client of Hedworth or Liddell? Vital 
matters these, but to the world without as unreal 
as the strife of faction. Furthermore, the eight- 
eenth-century Establishment became steadily 
more incompetent as it grew more exclusive. Law 
and order, pauperism, transport, public health, 
the modest amenities of social life—paving, light- 
ing, rubbish disposal—they were handled with the 
same lack of imagination with which the Estab- 
lishment applied itself to the graver problems of 
Wilkes or America. Small wonder that the men 
of London, the North and the Midlands who were 
conscious of England’s potential industrial wealth 
permitted their discontent to turn to uncritical 
radicalism. How deep that radicalism went ballad, 
pamphlet and newspaper show; or better still such 
a diary as Sylas Neville’s, the survival of which 
rescued him and his friends from oblivion. He 
hated kings—he and his cronies solemnly dined 
on calves’ heads on the day of Charles, King and 
Martyr—they loathed Parliament and looked to 
America as the sole hope for liberty. For them the 
Establishment had betrayed the Glorious Revolu- 
tion, not saved it. But this great whirlwind of 
frustration, anger and passion which shook and 
strained the structure of politics, even in the very 
earliest years of George III's reign, receives no 
separate treatment in this book. 

Certainly, this collection helps to bring back 
the eighteenth century into focus, but its focal 
length could well be longer and its impact sharper; 
and it would have had far greater value had it 
possessed separate sections on opposition and 
radicalism. Perhaps the most remarkable omission 
is Junius. How surprised the historians of the 
past would be to discover that his name is now 
scarcely ever to be found in any work of scholar- 
ship on the politics of the reign of George III. Yet 
propaganda lies as near the heart of politics as 
pursuit of place. 

In these omissions the authors have, perhaps, 
been influenced by the fashion of their time; but 
if so, it is the only occasion in this long, admir- 
able book. In all other respects it can be 
thoroughly recommended for its balance and 
sound judgment. 
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No Longer the Vogue 


Guide to Western Architecture. By John Gloag. (Allen and Unwin, 63s.) 


IN the Thirties there was a theory of architecture 
to which those of us who thought we were ahead 
of our time liked to subscribe. I think we held it 
in the Mars (Modern Architectural Research) 
Group, of which I was a founder member, and I 
certainly expounded it in a book which I have 
never allowed to be reprinted called Ghastly 
Good Taste. We would trace architecture from its 
humble beginnings, two uprights supporting a 
horizontal, through the ‘styles,’ the Greeks so 
civilised, the Romans not quite so civilised (a sort 
of Pimlico to Greece’s Regency), the Byzantines 
so rude and crude and vigorous and sun-baked 
and, alas, a bit decadent, the Romanesque people 
of the north, so serious and structural and worthy 
and solid; we would watch Gothic ‘emerge’ from 
this seriousness; with Pugin’s drawings and 
Fergusson’s History of Architecture in mind and 
Banister Fletcher to check our references we 
would skate over Northern Europe looking for 
Gothic, and even finding some as far south as 
Venice. Then the Renaissance would ‘emerge’ and 
we did not really like that-because Gothic was 
‘engineering in stone’ and Renaissance architec- 
ture obviously wasn’t, and we did not whole- 
heartedly approve it until it became very severe 
and simple under Soane, though of course we 
paid lip service to Inigo Jones and Wren in Eng- 
land. We smiled indulgently at baroque which we 
thought suitable for rich people like the Sitwells 
and those who stayed in country houses, and we 
even allowed a giggle at fantasies like the Pagoda 
at Kew and Strawberry Hill, before settling down 
to the serious business to which our theory was 
leading. 

For now we see a new architectonic ethic 
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‘emerging.’ It stood out naked and glorious for a 
moment at Ironbridge as early as 1777, and then 
clothed itself in stone and was nearly suffocated 
by the false and hateful Gothic Revival where we 
equated Street and Butterfield with Gilbert Scott. 
But the civil engineers saved architecture with 
their viaducts and bridges and our cathedral was 
the Crystal Palace, the first prefab in the world. 
How we used to laugh at the mock-Gothic, as 
we called it, of the Houses of Parliament and the 
Tower Bridge. And as for neo-Renaissance, like 
the later work of Norman Shaw the Edwardian 
hotel and town hall and bank architects, we 
thought them downright immoral. For what was 
happening? Mr. Voysey had been building houses 
which were simplicity itself in the 1890s, and 
C. R. Mackintosh had gone even farther in 
daring simplicity, deeply as we regretted his weak- 
ness for art nouveau decorations by his wife. But 
everything was leading to the new architecture of 
engineering, ‘the machine to live in,’ and here 
were we, people who had missed our vocation and 
learned about stone and brick and mouldings and 
those tiresome Orders, when we should have been 
learning about nuts and bolts and rivets, steel 
and glass and concrete and plastic, helping to 
build the glorious eternal garden city to gleam in 
the sky higher than Boston Stump to house a new 
world of new workers in new materials in a new 
age which would last for ever, where no one would 
ever die and everyone would be equal, and to this 
end we took up our spanners and beat our pressed 
steel shouting ‘Corbusier’ and then, louder and 
longer, the three great monosyllables which could 
be heard from High Point, N6, to Peter Jones, 
SW7, ‘FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT.’ 
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John Gloag 

Is quite the vogue 

If any man 

Can be called the vogue 

Gloag can 
sang Christian Barman in the Thirties. And I see 
that he has looked over the typescript of Guide 
to Western Architecture, by John Gloag, a fat 
book of 400 pages with many illustrations to sup- 
port what is roughly the theory I have expounded. 
But the vogue is out. There was a strong smell of 
Heals and of the shavings from the plane of Sir 
Gordon Russell when it started, and today its 
exponents are known more by initials than name: 
COI, CID, PEP, LDS, FRCO, MT of PI. But it 
has done its service and is now doing more harm 
than good, and I deeply regret having to offend 
old friends and colleagues by saying so. 


I remember that my first suspicion that the 
theory did not hold water came when we had to 
do a number on New Delhi in the Architectural 
Review. The work of Sir Edwin Lutyens wat’ 
obviously great architecture, but it was the very 
devil to fit into our nut-and-bolt standards. 
Lutyens was nothing if not unpractical, yet his 
buildings were works of art. As for Sir Ninian 
Comper, he was ruled quite out of the theory, and 
to this day the older architectural pontificators 
dismiss this wayward artist as a mere hangover 
from the Gothic Revival, when they mention him 
at all. But the harm the theory has done is not 
that it has delayed the recognition of the genius of 
such men as Lutyens, Comper, Mewes and Davis, 
Rickards, Eustace Frere, Harold Gibbons and 
others who did not fit into its compartments, but 
that it has percolated to the suburbs, and any 
room, so long as it has four walls of different 
papers, any bus shelter by the borough engineer, 
so long as it lacks decoration, any comprehensive 
school of one up-ended packing-case standing 
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Francis King draws on his deep personal knowledge of post-war Greece to provide 
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against a horizontal one, so long as it is largely of 
glass, is considered good modern architecture. It 
has what the suburban housewife calls ‘clean, 
modern lines.’ I remember a lady with just such 
a hygienic esthetic standard, if standard it can be 
called, looking at the outside of the Imperial 
Institute with me and objecting to the exterior 
decoration of that building on the grounds that 
it was a ‘dust trap.’ 

I do not think Mr. Gloag is performing any 
service by perpetuating this theory of architecture, 
nor does he make it truer because his volume is 
more weighty than most. Most artists are 
anarchists and do not conform to theories. The 
buildings we should look at are those by archi- 
tects who are artists, whether new or old, and we 
can only discern the bad from the good by 
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constantly using our eyes after we have assimilated 
the rules to which the artists submitted them- 
selves, rules of proportion which vary from 
country to country and age to age. No theorising, 
and certainly not Mr. Gloag’s, will tell you why 
the dome of Harrods is bad and the dome of 
St. Paul’s is magnificent. Again, the terminal at 
Victoria, from which coaches start to London 
Airport, is obviously not by an artist, and the Air- 
port itself is a refreshing contrast with it. It is 
only by using our eyes in our own streets and 
deciding what we like and what we don’t like 
in them that there is any hope of clearing up the 
mess which theorists, remote from life and taking 
vague global views about architecture, have left 
for us. 

JOHN BETJEMAN 


Voltaire 


Voltaire—Historian. By J. H. Brumfitt. (O.U.P., 25s.) 


THAT lavish and increasingly erudite series, Les 
Editions de la Pléiade, has just announced an 
edition of Voltaire’s historical works. That having 
long been content with the Contes, the Pléiade 
should have returned, belatedly, to Voltaire is 
significant—and equally significant is the choice 
made in his vast wuvre. Dr. Brumfitt’s useful little 
book is, then, even more timely than it would 
otherwise have been and we shall be well advised 
(unless we read for mere pleasure) to consult him 
before we settle down to the histories of M. de 
Voltaire. Of course, we may be the type that does 
cead for mere pleasure and not only shall we, in 
that case, not read Mr. Brumfitt in order to 
appreciate the greatness and weakness of Vol- 
taire’s historiography, we shall not read him at 
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all. For, it must be admitted, it is not as much 
fun to read Dr. Brumfitt as it is to read Miss 
Mitford—or Voltaire. This is a tight and even 
arid book. I suspect that the confession made in 
the Preface, that it has been shortened from 
the form in which it was submitted as a disserta- 
tion, has something to do with it. Heaven forfend 
that I should, as a general rule, advise longer 
dissertations, but in this case a longer book would 
have been a better book. There is nearly as little 
flesh on these bones as there was on Voltaire’s 
earthly ossature. 

That said, Dr. Brumfitt’s book deserves praise 
(despite academic oddities like ‘romanesque’ not 
used as a tern of architecture and the ambiguous 
use of ‘testament’). We are carefully, and some- 
times acutely, taken through Voltaire’s historical 
works; their character, sources, bias, scientific 
merit are discussed. The historical theories be- 
hind them are discussed (there was more than 
one) and so is Voltaire’s relationship with his 
great and near-great contemporaries: Mon- 
tesquieu, Boulainvilliers, Bolingbroke, Rapin, and 
the erudite monks of the school of Mabillon. It 
is evident that, compared with Gibbon, Voltaire 
was an amateur; compared with Montesquieu, a 
superficial commentator. He found no more 
meaning in history than did H. A. L. Fisher, and 
his belief in progress was intermittent and in- 
consistent. He seems, for a moment (he was very 
old), to have been swept away by the promise of 
the Turgot ministry into an almost Shelleyan 
enthusiasm for a new golden age, but basically 
he believed that, however weary of the past the 
world might be, it was not likely to enter an age 
when the earth would ‘like a snake renew her 
winter weeds outworn,’ And yet, again and 
again, the hope peeps out, maybe mankind would 
be less silly. 

This bias against credulity and silliness some- 
times led Voltaire astray as Dr. Brumfitt shows in 
his dry but entertaining account of Voltaire’s 
stubborn but doomed war against the authenticity 
of Richelieu’s ‘Testament.’ But dislike of silliness 
and its accompaniment of blood and savagery was 
the quizzing glass through which Voltaire sur- 
veyed history. And perhaps his most characteristic 
comment on history is in the Dictionnaire 
Philosophique when he contemplates Holy Writ, 
not in a spirit of critical erudition like Richard 
Simon, but as a student of human folly. ‘J1 faut 
avouer que, si le Saint-Esprit a écrit cette histoire, 
il n’a pas choisi un sujet fort édifiant.’ We don’t 
write history that way now, although the Regius 
Professor at Oxford gets near it. 

D. W. BROGAN 
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Exploding World 


The Human Sum: How Many Should We Be? 

Edited by C. H. Rolph. (Heinemann, 18s.) 
So Malthus was right after all; and a world pre- 
occupied with the danger of obliteration is rush- 
ing towards another form of destruction less 
immediate but more certain. Two-thirds of the 
world is already undernourished, as against only 
half back in the Thirties. Yet the annual increase 
in world population is thirty-four million, 4,000 an 
hour—and the rate of increase is itself increasing. 
World population will have doubled itself be- 
tween 1920 and the early 1980s. 

There is no hope of an increase in food produc- 
tion which can anything like keep pace with the 
growing demand. Moreover, the demand is con- 
centrated in certain parts of the world, largely the 
undeveloped countries, to produce a state of 
‘explosive expansion.’ India’s five-million-a-year 
population increase may easily rise to eight, 
despite the Government’s courageous efforts. In 
the attempt to control her population, Japan has 
legalised abortion: it is reckoned that a million 
legal and a million unofficial abortions take place 
every year, yet Japan remains without doubt ‘the 
most over-populated great country there has ever 
been.’ 

The Human Sum, a collection of essays each 
emphasising some aspect of the need for family 
planning, is published to celebrate the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the Family Planning Associa- 
tion, known until 1939 as the National Birth 
Control Association. The book is dominated by 
Julian Huxley’s horrifying survey of the growth 
of world population in our day. This is partly the 
continuation of an existing trend, partly due to 
the dramatic opening-up of the world and to 
national policies of expansion, but above all to 
‘death control’—the whole apparatus of scientific 
medicine which is only just beginning to be effec- 
tive for the greater part of mankind. The only 
acceptable cure can be an immense drive to in- 
crease food supplies, with much fairer shares 
between ‘have’ and ‘have-not’ nations, plus ‘birth 
control on a world scale and as soon as possible.’ 

The dark alternative is stressed by Bertrand 
Russell: ‘Nothing is more likely to lead to an 
H-bomb war than the threat of universal destitu- 
tion through over-population.’ Moreover, it is 
‘nearly certain that poverty and under-nourish- 
ment will increase in many of the most important 
parts of the world during at least the next twenty 
years, even if everything possible is done to 
prevent this result.’ 

The great need at this moment is for what lay- 
men, to the annoyance of experts, call ‘the Pill,’ 
a simple and completely reliable contraceptive 
taken by the mouth, producing ‘controlled 
temporary infertility without undesirable side- 
effects.. The requirements, and some possible 
lines of research, are discussed by Dr. A. S. 
Parkes. 

On the more local issue of whether, in our own 
country, parents should have full facilities and 
advice to decide the size and spacing of their 
families, Jacquetta Hawkes makes a telling point: 
‘If the suffering of each woman who has known 
the fear and horror of unwanted pregnancies 
could generate a cloud only the size of a man’s 
hand, then I believe that what has already been 
suffered would blacken out the sun over the whole 
world.’ 

On the same theme, the late James Lansdale 
Hodson writes vividly of the back-street abortion- 
ist, and the timidity of legislators who have failed 
to implement the recommendations for amend- 
ment of the law made by an interdepartmental 
committee eighteen years ago. It is partly due to 
this timidity that criminal abortions in this 
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country are estimated at between 100,000 and 
250,000 a year. Something like 30,000 to 40,000 
of these, it is reckoned, would be justified under 
the recommended legal change, and a surgeon is 
recorded as remarking ironically: ‘A woman 
now has only got to have one foot in the grave 
before we act.’ 

Edward Blishen’s exciting glimpse of life as a 
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schoolmaster sees it in a grimy back-street school 
is incompletely related to the book’s theme—but 
every reader will be glad of its inclusion. The 
collection is skilfully edited by C. H. Rolph, who 
has even managed to find an artist, Alfred 
Wurmser, who can extract humour from man’s 
tragic predicament and the experts’ complex 
arguments. TOM HOPKINSON 


Rhyme-Lag 


Then There Was Fire. By Minou Drouet. (Hamish Hamilton, 10s. 6d.) 

A Beginning. By Dom Moraes. (The Parton Press, 8s. 6d.) 

Brutus’s Orchard. By Roy Fuller. (André Deutsch, 12s. 6d.) 

A Winter Talent. By Donald Davie. (Routledge and Kegan Paul, 10s. 6d.) 

A Dead Sparrow. By Brian Giles. (Abelard-Schuman, 12s. 6d.) 

Errors of Observation. By Gordon Wharton. (University of Reading Press, 5s.) 
Home Truths. By Anthony Thwaite. (Marvell Press, 10s. 6d.) 


MiNou Drouet’s poems are interesting simply 
because she is ten years old. They prove one 
important critical point: that the type of poetry 
most admired by some readers can, in certain 
circumstances, be produced before puberty, let 
alone matriculation. But of course there are plenty 
of grown-up poets and critics who are, in effect, 
physically enlarged Minous. Education and 
experience do not always take. Will this object 
lesson make them more willing to assimilate the 
adult forms of the art? No. 

The poems of nineteen-year-old Mr. Moraes 
have been praised for ‘tenderness and loneliness,’ 
but don’t let that put you off. As a figure of terrific 
significance for art, the tender-and-lonely 
adolescent is, like the angry young man, an 
invention of the sloppy nostalgia of middle age 
(my dear, what an angry young man!). The trouble 
is that some juvenile hams are tempted to live the 
characters invented for them by their elders. But 
Mr. Moraes’s verse is already fuller and stronger 
than such two-edged praise would suggest, and in 
the circumstances the fact that some of his 
material is a bit adolescent can hardly be held 
against him, let alone for him. It is difficult to 
predict the possibilities of an Indian writing 
English poetry (and older readers will have to 
repress an unfair reflex shudder at anything that 
could possibly recall the Tamby-pamby episode). 
But at least Mr. Moraes is already as good as any 
of our published poets under twenty-five. 

Even when young, Mr. Fuller was setting his 
chisel to a harder stone. He never fails to try to 
illuminate all the segments and fragments of 
experience before putting them back into a syn- 
thesis. And I am far from implying that he is 
lacking in a sense of humour or a sense of propor- 
tion when I say that he seems to me to be the 
one truly serious poet of his generation, as well 
as one of the finest. Invariably presenting a deep, 
stoic concern with the human condition, he finds 
a more powerful and vivid material in minor 
events and appearances than the Cain-and- 
crucifixion lot can in all their galaxies of blood 
and fire. Perhaps his more sublunar images do 
just occasionally make for a certain amount of 
dead weight—the life of a lung-worm is just a 
trifle undramatic when it comes to sustaining a 
forty-two-line allegory. But you cannot afford not 
to buy this book to read and reread ‘the title 
poem and a score of other clear and firm, yet 
imaginative and compelling, illustrations of our 
‘romantic, classic situation.’ 

Dr. Davie has always been the poet most 
obviously annoying to those enraged with what 
they call ‘The Movement.’ For with him, much 
more than with the superficial logic-chopping of 
the imitators of William Empson, thought stood 
four-square and shameless, cut to the bare iambic, 


in the art form which so many people would 


prefer to exclude to the advantage of lower, or 
at any rate other, manifestations. In his present 
volume intellectual clarity remains the strongest 
ingredient, but it goes deeper into the passionate 
man. The powers of the mind, one feels, having 
passed rigorous initiation tests, are being allowed 
to miscegenate with the darker inhabitants of 
his world. He has progressed (if that is the word) 
to an almost Wordsworthian romanticism—and 
after all it was Wordsworth (no modern sub- 
romantic) who pointed out that the human mind 
is capable of being affected ‘without the applica- 
tion of gross and violent stimulants.’ One sees in 
Dr. Davie a patient, mature development, with 
long-term aims. His book gives the impression of 
being the foundation-stone of some vast project. 
But it is a perfectly good monolith in its own 
right, to be ignored only by people who prefer 
mud huts. 

Dr. Davie is probably much in Mr. Alan Pryce- 
Jones's mind when (in his preface to Mr. Giles’s 
book) he is a bit sour on modern poets writing 
in a depersonalised way ‘as in the time of Dr. 
Johnson.’ Thus, he feels, they lack a ‘strongly 
individual voice.’ Personality? Individuality? As 
so often after such build-ups, one finds that Mr. 
Giles’s typical fault is a tendency to triteness. 
Still, his verse is often respectable, and some- 
times striking. (And it is nice to see a new pub- 
lisher venturing on poetry at all.) 

Mr. Wharton’s poetry has often struck me as a 
little disappointing in magazines, but on reading 
his book I blame myself. It requires and repays 
more concentration than verse in periodicals 
usually gets. As is customary from this press, 
there are one or two bits of villanelle and terza 
rima, but these are the merest (and no doubt early) 
gestures towards that fashion. In most of his 
poems an individual voice has really been 
achieved. Yet it is notably unpresumptuous, quite 
lacking in the self-regard which sometimes goes 
with intelligent verse. Perhaps Mr. Wharton has 
not yet quite found his stance, but at its best this 
is penetrating stuff; odd yet natural, personal yet 
monumental. 

I must admit that, while admiring Anthony 
Thwaite’s competence, I had always thought of 
him as just another, if rather superior, change- 
ringer on the neo-classical conventions. Home 
Truths shows different. In a number of the best 
poems here complex adult experience is forged 
into works of art, and not in the easy old way of 
leaving out or distorting the more refractory bits. 
This is strong and solid work, and even resonant; 
and a certain monotony in the earlier poems is 
beginning to loosen up. Impressiveness isn’t every- 
thing, certainly. All the same, and particularly 
with a young writer, it is a real achievement that, 
for once, ‘impressive’ really is the right word. 

ROBERT CONQUEST 
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A unique travel book 
Turkestan Alive 


‘The journey it describes began in Peking and 
took the author across the length of Sinkiang 
to Urumchi in the north and Kashgar in the 
west . . . a good book, and an important one: 
packed with information of diverse kinds, 
leavened with good humour, and distinguished 
by the author’s gift for precise and genial 
prose.’" THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
Illustrated, with 2 plates in colour, 25s. 


BASIL DAVIDSON 





‘One can only bow with respect before. 
such professional mastery.” RALPH 
PARTRIDGE (New Statesman) 


André Maurois 


‘Another book on the Dumas family won’t be 
necessary for a long, long time.’ News 
CHRONICLE Illustrated, 35s. 


THREE MUSKETEERS 





André Simon says of this cook book 
with a difference: 


‘It is full of original and wise counsels, 
and they are presented in the kind of 
language which is sure to appeal to the 
imagination and the sense of humour . . . 
NICHOLAS ROOSEVELT loves good 
food and his love is not merely sincere; 
it is also brilliantly articulate.’ ” 16s. 


Creative Cooking 





Two new novels 


Miss Hogg & the Dead Dean 


More hilarity and light-hearted mystery in the 
ex-schoolmistress sleuth’s latest escapade. 
Austin Lee’s sparkling style has already won 
for him a devoted readership. 13s. 6d. 


AUSTIN LEE 


On the Last Day 


An ingenious story full of excitement and 
unusual characters, set in Quebec during World 
War III. ‘Mr. Jones, with his fourth, is well 
into his stride as a serious and definitely engagé 
young novelist . . . urgent and frightening.’ 
THE TIMES 15s. 


MERVYN JONES 
SA TERS AUR Te A a RD 


To be published on Monday 
The Englishman’s Food 


This standard work has been out of print for 
many years. A masterly study of the changes 
in diet from medieval times to the present day, 
with chapters on every aspect of food and 
feeding, it has been brought right up to date 
with a new chapter by Dorothy Hollingsworth. 

Illustrated. 36s. 


J.C. DRUMMOND & ANNE WILBRAHAM 
all prices are net 
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Babies are Fashionable 


Wives Who Went to College. By Judith Hubback. 
(Heinemann, 12s. 6d.) 


How do university women combine child-rearing 
with professional work? Mrs. Hubback, a sociolo- 
gist, carried out a single-handed survey of 2,000 
women graduates to find out. But any results she 
may have got are obscured by the amount of 
questions she begs in her comments. 

What can be fished out of her spate of impas- 
sioned platitudes? Strong undercurrents carry 
her along: ‘highly educated’ women have special 
needs and deserve privileges; ‘Men are not merely 
males; women are not merely females’; children 
are ‘more of a disturbance’ to mothers’ lives than 
fathers’—and a general over-idealisation of ‘intel- 
lectual’ work. Chapters on part-time work and 
taxation that look useful come bobbing along in 
the wake of ‘Table 14: Causes of Feeling Over- 
\tired.’ But a vital footnote on p. 118 sinks the 
taxation chapter; if it were true hardly any pro- 
fessional parents could afford university educa- 
tion. So it pours on, to perish in the bogs and 
sands of sex life: ‘But with sex they must reserve 
a certain amount of liveliness for comparatively 
late in the evening.’ 

A longing for ‘creative’ work, frustration, being 
‘perpetually overtired, envy of men and an 
ambivalent attitude to children have nothing 
whatever ‘2 do with higher education. Mrs. 
Hubback has documented a type rather than a 
social group, and her book is material for a 
novelist rather than a sociologist. 


Perhaps when women’s education was still on 
its hind legs clever girls tended to be brought up 
with a ‘Princess’ complex; but now, it is safe to 
counter-generalise, women take their education 
for granted and don’t feel they are being groomed 


Se 
Everyman’s 
Dictionary of 


Literary Biography: 
English and American 
by D. C. Browning m.a., purr. 


New compilation replacing the old Short 
Biographical Dictionary of English Literature 
in Everyman’s Library. The 2,250 entries 
cover in one volume of 768 pages in Everyman’s 
Reference Library the entire range of English 
and American literature from earliest times to 
the present day. 20/- 


TWO NEW NOVELS 


Odd Woman Out 


Another detective story by 
Sebastian Fox 


pseudonym of the late Gerald Bullett 


George Lydney, the rosy-cheeked solicitor, is 
again the unofficial investigator, with his old 
friend Chief Inspector Jannock and other en- 
tertaining characters, in a surprising sequence 
of events. i. 13/6 


Coming February 13 
Gowns & Satyr’s Legs 
Lewis Gibbs 


A dangerous and horribly painful situation 
develops for a schoolmaster of strict integrity 
and loyalty. 13/6 
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for an élite corps, or that they have necessarily 
been educated for specialisation any more than 
thousands of graduate office workers. This is not 
to deny that a problem exists or that sacrifices 
ranging from frustration to heartbreak have often 
to be made. But on the whole, largely owing to 
better upbringing, the under-thirties accept that 
unless you are a Marie Curie rearing a family is 
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more important socially and more satisfying than 
‘doing a job,” and their resultant single-minded- 
ness makes them better at combining both if they 
have to. In all this they are immensely helped by 
the changed attitudes of men; babies are fashion- 
able; they appear at college parties and fathers 
as well as mothers are envied objects. 

JEAN HOWARD 


Obscura 


Evidence in Camera. By Constance Babington Smith. Foreword by Lord Tedder. (Chatto 


and Windus, 18s.) 


A READER might suspect at first glance that 
Evidence in Camera was nothing more than a 
conventional and pious success story. It is only 
natural that war books should, in the main, be 
influenced by the spirit of comradeship; and such 
spirit is not always conducive to histarical 
accuracy. Evidence in Camera proves to be a 
surprising exception. It is the story of photo- 
graphic intelligence in the Second World War, 
told by one who worked during the war with 
British and Allied interpretation units. It is a 
story in which celebrated airmen and backroom 
boys and girls are involved; it also deals with 
major questions of techniques of war, the organ- 
isation of the Services and the natural conflicts 
which arise between rival commands. 

One can enjoy this book in two ways. It is a 
very good story about men like Sydney Cotton, 
‘Shorty Longbottom,’ Peter Riddel, Michael Suck- 
ling, Adrian Warburton and others of equal 
significance, but perhaps of lesser fame. From this 
viewpoint, the book is a conventional record; it 
is unconventional by virtue of the intelligent, 
genuine and honest manner in which it is written. 
From another viewpoint the book is unusually 
valuable in its exposition of the difficulties with 
which new units and novel attitudes had to con- 
tend in the early years of the last war. 

Sir Frank Whittle, in his book Jet, had already 
pointed out how more progress in jet experimenta- 
tion had been achieved by unofficial channels on 
a capital sum of a few thousand pounds than had 
been achieved by larger organisations working 
with much more numerous personnel with 
immensely superior capital resources. Professor 
Jewkes has frequently emphasised the qualitative 
advantages of small-scale independent operations 
in contrast with the activities of the bureaucracies 
of business or of government in scientific and 
inventive techniques. And study of the activities 
of Sydney Cotton and Fred Winterbotham in 
1938 and 1939, as well as of members of a 
relatively unknown firm, the Aircraft Operating 
Company, should be made obligatory for all con- 
cerned with the application of scientific advances 
to either government or business expansion. It is 
also a relief to hear that some official quarters, 
before the war, encouraged the ‘unofficial mis- 
sions’ of:Cotton and Winterbotham in Germany. 
Miss Babington Smith does not, indeed, mention 
that Winterbotham was highly regarded by Alfred 
Rosenberg in his capacity as chief of the foreign 
political office of the NSDAP, or that he and the 
editorial personnel of Aeroplane figured from 
time to time in the private papers of Rosenberg, 
as revealed at Nurenberg. They certainly seem to 
have done an effective job in deceiving the some- 
what naive anglophiles around Hitler. 

Miss Babington Smith very openly discusses the 
controversies with Bomber Command, which 
delayed for so long acceptance of the researches 
of photographic reconnaissance. And reading 
between the lines, it is easy to see the underlying 
hostility between the conceptions of her unit, with 


its inevitable emphasis on precision bombing, and . 


those of Sir Arthur Harris, whose views, re- 


grettably, dominated the strategy of air warfare 
over a lengthy period. There is plenty of adven- 
ture in this book, at all points there is common 
sense; and in addition it is an exciting account of 
the combination of historical, archzological and 
optical techniques, as applied to modern war. The 
author was naturally labouring under impedi- 
ments imposed by the Official Secrets Act. Despite 
this obstacle she has succeeded in giving a very 
clear picture of the general development of 
photographic warfare, and of some of the weak- 
nesses of system and personalities. And all of this 
should be of use in future contingencies. 

The chapter on ‘The Battle against the V- 
weapons’ is a most interesting account of this vital 
episode in a race for time between Hitler and 
the West. The weakest chapter is probably that 
concerned with Combined Operations between 
United States and British forces. One wonders, in 
fact, if Miss Babington Smith here has pulled her 
punches in her descriptions of the contribution of 
that very controversial person Colonel Elliot 
Roosevelt, not to mention the general question of 
American co-operation in this field. 


DESMOND WILLIAMS 


The County View 


Norfolk Assembly. By R. W. Ketton-Cremer. 
(Faber, 28s.) 


Tuts third collection of Norfolk essays by the 
biographer of Horace Walpole and Thomas Gray 
is at least the equal of its enchanting predeces- 
sors. It contains thirteen studies of a variety of 
aspects of Mr. Ketton-Cremer’s native county 
between the sixteenth and twentieth centuries, 
and their interest is more far-reaching and their 
importance greater than the book’s modest title 
might suggest. Each essay brings its subject vividly 
to life. against the background of its relationship 
to the main currents of national history. 


The author has drawn, in almost every case, 
upon unpublished material. In his account, for 
example, of the great riot in Norwich in April, 
1648, leading to a gunpowder explosion which 
cost many lives and which was long remembered 
as ‘the great blowe,’ he has consulted eye- 
witnesses’ letters in the Bodleian Library, as well 
as the depositions of witnesses and the accused, 
which are preserved in the archives of the city 
of Norwich. 

In an account of Acton Cremer who died in 
1698, Mr. Ketton-Cremer saiutes across the cen- 
turies a distant collateral and fellow-writer who 
worked hard and bargained hard, and whose sons 
and grandsons in consequence ‘attained the rank 
of gentry, and ‘became landowners in a wide 
ring of parishes east and south of the Wash.’ 
Acton Cremer, a feeble writer who experienced 
only the pains of authorship, waited long to be 
rescued from obscurity; but a quality of time- 
lessness is one of the many agreeable features of 
this book. 

PHILIP MAGNUS 
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FRENCH RAILWAYS for SPEED - COMFORT - PUNCTUALITY 


Wherever you wish to go in Europe, 

French Railways offer many special 

advantages such as :— . MOTORISTS ! 

@ REDUCED FARE TICKETS 

@ THROUGH CARRIAGES 
with Wagons-Lits, Couchettes 





GO BY CAR-SLEEPER- BOULOGNE-LYON 
You and your car speed overnight. 
Wagons-Lits and Couchettes. 


or reclining seats 
May 16—Oct. 3. 
@ SELF-DRIVE HIRE CARS 
at 128 railway stations in France BOOK NOW 


Through your Motoring Organisation 


@ 10% REDUCTION ON TICKETS 
or Travel Agent. 


for French Railways Motor Coach 
Excursions bought in this country 


FRENCH RAILWAYS 


179 Piccadilly, London, W.1 BOOK THROUGH YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


CVS-154 











— 








€ZECHOS LOVAKIA 


Karlstejn Castle . . . the High Tatra é 
Mountains (illustrated here) . . . the 
Prague Gardens ... the Karlsbad Spa— 
these are sights with a difference, and you 
will find them in lovely Czechoslovakia, 
a land of high mountains, fairy-tale castles, 
and enchanting cities. A warm welcome 
and traditional hospitality await you in 
this unspoiled land of variety—so this 
year take your holidays abroad in 
Czechoslovakia. 

Get full information from your Travel Agent, or from: 


CEDOK Czechoslovak Travel Bureau 
Na Prikope 18, Prague 3 












CEDOK will be opening 
their London office 
shortly at 45 Oxford 
Street, London, W.1 








THE QUARTERLY REVIEW 


IMPERIALISM AND COLONIALISM The Viscount Soulbury G.C.M.G, G.C.V.O. 


is PHILOSOPHY OBSOLETE? R. F. Rattray, Ph.D. 
Wuat We Owe Lorp HALIFAX Robert Sencourt 
FRENCH NATIONALISM TODAY Montgomery Belgion 


GREECE AND CYPRUS Lt.-Col. P. E. X. Turnbull 


Co-EXISTENCE: HUMAN RELATIONS IN THE TROPICAL GIRDLE OF THE GLOBE 
Tracy Philipps, M.C., D.C.L. 


THe MAKING OF MOUNTAINS Leslie Reid 
THE NINETEENTH-CENTURY UTOPIA I. F. Clarke 
Tue CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTION AND AFTER John A. Stevenson 


Some RECENT Books 


January 1958 Number 615 10s net 
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An account 
of 
stewardship 


At the end of 1957 our Deposits amounted 
to £1,259 millions. Here are four of the 
chief ways in which we have employed these 
vast sums entrusted to our care :— 


Advanced...to Trade, Industry, 
Agriculture and other borrowers 
£327 millions 


Invested...in British Government 
Securities, including Treasury Bills 
£592 millions 


Loaned.. . at Call or short notice to 
the Money Market..€88 millions 


Held as Cash ..£104 millions 


LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


71 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON E.C.3 














Strumpets and Symbols 


The Seductive Mirror. By Leonard Mosley. (Arthur Barker, 11s. 6d.) 

A Wilderness of Monkeys. By Marshall Pugh. (Hutchinson, 12s. 6d.) 

Warden of the Smoke and Bells. By Richard Llewellyn. (Michael Joseph, 13s. 6d.) 
Doubting Thomas. By Winston Brebner. (Hart-Davis, 12s. 6d.) 

Gollantz and Partners. By Naomi Jacob. (Hutchinson, 15s.) 


LEONARD MOsLEY is a deliberate, calm and rather 
fascinating storyteller. From him you will learn 
nothing new of life or love, derive no hint of 
poetry, gather no philosophy whether of hope, 
despair or pleasure; but you will receive a feasible 
and well-planned tale of something inherently 
probable and yet faintly unusual—probable 
enough to engage common human interest, un- 
usual enough to sustain it. The Seductive Mirror 
is about a successful middle-aged producer who 
conceives, as a result of the death of his favourite 
dog, an obsessive desire to see instead the bastard 
» child he hasn’t thought about in twenty years. He 
runs his old mistress to ground, bloated and ginny, 
in a Manchester quasi-slum; and there indeed is 
the twenty-year-old son he has always really 
longed for, not to mention the blatantly pubescent 
daughter of the mistress’s subsequent marriage. 
After about four dozen of gin have been drunk to 
celebrate the reunion, there is an uneasy period 
of reproach and negotiation, during all of which 
the son appears to be polite, affectionate, not un- 
duly self-seeking and very wholesome. It takes a 
well-organised climax (involving the pubescent 
daughter at her ripest) to unmask this skilfully 
presented young man and round off a clever and 
writerly book. 

Marshall Pugh has pinched Kingsley Amis’s 
generic hero (all sex, clumsiness and good inten- 
tions) and pushed him into the newspaper world. 
The result is a smart piece of picaresque which is 
funny and often viciously funny about Fleet 
Street, but in such an offhand manner that the 
occasional promise of really striking satire is left 
unfulfilled. This is a pity, because Mr. Pugh, who 
was reared from adolescence as a journalist, has 
a good ear for the voice of Judas and an intuitive 
knack of uncovering the thirty pieces. But whether 
Mr. Pugh has been kippered by his environment, 
or whether he has a natural lack of that seva 
indignatio without which satire is never engen- 
dered, it remains true that A Wilderness of 
Monkeys presents the most gross journalistic 
abuses merely as the most gross absurdities, and as 
nothing more or less. Having said which, I feel 
priggish and ungrateful: for Mr. Pugh is a good, 
tough boy with a good, tough line of humour, and 
to ask that he should also brim with moral 
sensibility, even about the gutter press, is plain 
bloody-mindedness. 

So far we have had a malignant proletarian 
youth and a pustular, bouncing duffle-creature. 
The young man whom Richard Llewellyn trots 
out for our entertainment is a slightly overgrown 
Henty hero (integrity and house spirit) in a Henty 
setting de luxe. This young man (Franc, short for 
Francesco) is town watchman to Assisi, and is 
daily expecting an attack from the wicked 
Perugians or possibly from the bestial Count, who 
has a castle on the hill and wants to cash in on 
the tomb and relics of St. Francis. Instead, how- 
ever, Marco Polo arrives with his caravan and a 
Chinese princess. This fortunately coincides with 
a visit from Dante, so that, when Giotto is free 
to join them in the intervals of decorating 
churches, there is quite a talented ensemble. The 
Chinese princess wants Franc and his sweetheart, 
whose upstanding Henty qualities are rare in 
China, to join her retinue for a short time and in 
return for a great deal of ready money. But it 
would never do to leave mother and Assisi. How 


lucky, therefore, that Franc wins 60,000 gold 
pieces in a tournament against the Count’s 
men. . . . Indifferent dialogue, but amiably pro- 
duced and with beautiful costumes; no tasteless 
reminders about how seldom the wearers had 
them washed; a rousing yarn of Merrie Italy. 


Winston Brebner has thought up a kind of 
science-fiction Kafka world, in which justice is 
administered by computing machines controlled 
by civil servants. The people are miserable and 
downtrodden, but are always cheered up by the 
appearance, on their annual two-day holiday, of 
a mute but miraculous clown. To judge from his 
antics, which Mr. Brebner catalogues remorse- 
lessly, I should have thought this clown would 
have been the last straw; but he represents the 
mystic promise of hope to these unhappy people, 
who are indignant and incredulous when he is 
revealed as a cleverly disguised civil servant nor- 
mally well known and hated for his deft hand 
with the computing machines. This is a courageous 
attempt to impose an authentic Kafkaesque 
atmosphere of despair and horror on a world still 
recognisably our own—a world, that is, which 
still contains nagging mothers-in-law and manner- 
less hoteliers. The attempt fails, despite the evident 
talent and pains of Mr. Brebner, because mothers- 
in-law and symbolic clowns do not mix easily. 
When they do, we shall have a masterpiece. 


Naomi Jacob is back with another instalment 
of her Gollantz saga. 

‘It’s a lovely book, dear. There’s this—er— 
Jewish family, so refined and gracious 2 

‘The ones that made a pile out of antiques?’ 

‘Well, yes, Mabel dear. But although they’re so 
rich, they never actually think about money, only 
about culture and friendship and how to make 
the servants happier. There’s a lady who’s very 
wise and understanding. .. .” 

‘The one that fancies the nice young man?’ 

‘Not in that way, dear. She wants to help him. 
Then there’s the other young man, not nice at 
all, with the Bentley, who——’ 

‘Nobbles the lady’s racehorse because she won’t 
let him get into her bbe——’ 

‘Yes, Mabel. But he’s the only bad person in 
the book. Everyone else is kind and good and 
graceful... .’ 

‘Didn’t you love the lovely bit when the hero 
was sick in a ditch?’ 

“MABEL.” 





SIMON RAVEN 


Recent Reprints 


The Fortress, by Raleigh Trevelyan. (Penguin, 
2s. 6d.) The Echoing Grove, by Rosamond Leh- 
mann. (Penguin, 3s. 6d.) Drinkers of Darkness, 
by Gerald Hanley. (Penguin, 2s. 6d.) The World 
My Wilderness, by Rose Macaulay. (Penguin, 
2s. 6d.) The White South, by Hammond Innes. 
(Penguin, 3s. 6d.) Thus Spake Zarathustra, by 
Friedrich Nietzsche, introduction by Roy Pascal. 
(Everyman’s Library, 8s. 6d.) The Journal of a 
Tour to the Hebrides with Samuel Johnson, by 
James Boswell, introduction by Lawrence F. 
Powell. (Everyman’s Library, 8s. 6d.) The Com- 
pany of Men, by Romain Gary. A Hero of Today, 
by Vasco Pratolini. (Ace Books, 2s, 6d. each). The 
Dead Look On, by Gerald Kersh. The Rough 
and the Smooth, by Robin Maugham. (Ace 
Books, 2s. each.) 
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Chess 


By PHILIDOR 
No. 137. Specially contributed by 
J. HARING (The Hague) 


BLACK (10 men) 


oo @ as 
a ke 
YY Y Uy Yi. 
WHITE to play and mate in two moves: solution next 


(AEE 
week. Solution to last week’s problem by Bottacchi: 


WHITE (11 men) . 
Kt x P!, no threat. 1...Q x Qch; 2 Kt-Kt 1 
Gt Kt x ©. 1...0 x Ke ch: 20-BeZ 1... 
Q-B 8; 2 Kt-Q 2 (set R x P). 1... P-B4;2R-Kt 5. 
Beautiful mutate—a pity the key has to be a capture. 
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ON BEING ILL 


I understand that 50 per cent. of illness nowadays 
is psychosomatic, caused by either worry, frustration, 
or sheer bad temper. This somewhat cynical statistic 
is fully borne out by chess-playing experience; while it 
is not necessary to go the whole way with the great 
Emanuel Lasker, who said he never won a game against 
a player who was in his proper state of health, we all 
know how much less healthy losers are than winners. 
When, as sometimes happens, players withdraw 
through ill-health in the middle of a tournament, you 
will almost always find that at this stage they had a 
very poor score. 

Frequently one of the two obvious explanations is 
no doubt correct: that the player was sickening for 
measles or what-have-you at the beginning of the 
tournament, and this accounted for both his bad score 
and his withdrawal, or that he had a diplomatic illness 
as an excuse to give up when he was doing badly. But 
I believe the commonest explanation is that his bad 
score made him ill: I know that when I finished last 
in a short tournament a year or two ago I felt com- 
pletely exhausted, and another few rounds would have 
seen me in bed for a week. One of the most super- 
human feats in the history of chess, in my opinion, was 
that of a player many years ago who played right 
through a 26-round tournament in the south of France 
with a score of 0; I only regret that I have forgotten 
his name and thus cannot immortalise it in this column. 
The nearest to this I have seen was in the Belgrade 
tournament of 1952, where the Swiss player Lob (a 
good player), after scoring one point in his first three 
games, lost the next sixteen and was reduced to a 
pitiable state in the course of it—it is almost terrifying 
to see the effect on a player of such a catastrophe. 

When those great players and deadly rivals Najdorf 
and Reshevsky played a match a few years ago, Najdorf 
unexpectedly lost the first four games. A reporter 
asked Najdorf the explanation, and the latter replied 
hurriedly, ‘I had a very heavy cold’; on Reshevsky 
being asked the same question, he made the magisterial 
reply, ‘The explanation is simple: Najdorf is playing 
Reshevsky.”’ Neither of these somewhat one-sided 
replies seems to me to be the whole truth, which can, 
I believe, be obtained by a sort of combination of these 
answers: my explanation would be, ‘After losing the 
first game, Najdorf got a heavy cold because he was 
playing Reshevsky—and hence lost the next three.’ 

Having written all this, I think I should offer some 
advice to readers so that they need not feel they have 
been completely wasting their time in reading it, and 
I am happy to say that I have in fact got an infallible 
nostrum against chess illnesses: don’t lose your games, 
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There is No Substitute 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No, 412 


Report by A.M.O.S. 


On the lines of the rhyming advertisements ending ‘There is no substitute for wool,’ competitors were 
invited to voice the views of the Old Guard of the Open Fire in not more than 16 lines of verse, 


ending: ‘There is no substitute for coal.’ 


Ir I thought that the hundred or so competitors 
who championed coal were genuinely sincere, I 
should despair of the progress of the Clean Air 
Act. Happily, they were not—not, at any rate, 
most of them. One even confessed that his heart 
was not in it. May I say at the outset that the high 
quality of so many entries has been my despair 
in awarding prizes? A guinea each for thirty 
entrants would not be extravagant, if the prize 
money were unlimited. Unfortunately, it isn’t and 
I had to find little quibbling faults in at least 
twenty-four of them. To begin with, it was plain 
that many were unfamiliar with the model, and 
the verses submitted were consequently of all 
shapes. Naturally, I favoured those who knew the 
model or took the trouble to get to know it. Here, 
anyhow, is a sample of the wool advertisément 
from the tube station wall : 

Fair Venus surfaced from the spray 

And not much work was done that day. 

The Elders came; they turned quite pink: 

They coughed and said: ‘We really think 

Some well-placed wool would do no harm; 

Indeed, it might enhance your charm. 

Besides—you'll find the nights are cool: 

There is no substitute for wool.’ 

I disqualified entrants like Vera Telfer, who 
was opposed to the use of coal, and also another 
competitor, who finished up _half-heartedly: 
‘.. . on the whole/There is no substitute for 
coal.’ But I have no space to list all the motes 
in competitors’ eyes, nor even to comment on the 
numerous and widely different reasons for 
defending coal. 

In the final selection, I demanded humour: too 
many of the entries were solemnly serious, which 
I do not think appropriate when it is obvious that 
there are, in fact, many substitutes for coal. Wild 
extravagance and amusing anachronisms seemed 
to me what the subject required; and topicality 
did no harm, either. I award a guinea each to 
Eileen Tulloch, Guy Hadley, G. J. Blundell, 
Mrs. V. R. Ormerod, R. A. McKenzie and 
Elwyn Hodkin. If there had been a seventh 
guinea it would have gone to Eva McClellan. 

Runners-up were J. W. Symes, J. A. Lindon, 
Eddie C., James G. Logan, Robin A. Henderson, 
I. M. Connor, A. W. Dicker, R. B. Browning, 
L. Kendall and Leslie Johnson (not to mention a 
good many others). 


PRIZES 
(EILEEN TULLOCH) 


At The Deluxe Hotel a suite 

Was taken for the King of Crete, 
When he arrived the staff were told 
The wretched man had caught a cold; 
His Chamberlain espied a fire— 
Electrical, and murmured: ‘Sire, 

I beg Your Majesty to sit 

Before this heater for a bit.’ 

But after sitting for an hour 

The King retorted sadly: ‘Our 
Majestic front is very hot, 

But Our posterior is not! 

We like a fire that warms the air 
Around Our person everywhere.” 
His Majesty attained his goal : 
There is no substitute for coal! 


(GUY HADLEY) 
Take warning from the horrid fate 
Of secret agent Four-Six-Eight. 
He stole the Russian nuclear plan 
From somewhere deep in Kazakstan, 
And safely in his Mayfair flat, 
He thought: ‘I'll make my pile from that!’ 
But hearing snow-boots at the door, 
He seized the precious scroll and swore 
That come what might, he’d not return it. 
To save himself, he thought he’d burn it. 
Alas, the room had miles of wire, 
Convectors, heaters, but NO FIRE. . 
The Reds despatched him, sad to tell, 
And 468 went straight to hell, 
Where Satan murmured, from his hole, 
“THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR COAL.’ 


(G. J. BLUNDELL) 


When good Sir Edmund, Arctic hero, 

Saw that the temperature was zero, 

‘Come, lads,” he said, ‘we’ve reached our goal; 
Let’s turn the heat on at the Pole!’ 

‘Sir,’ cried his team, ‘we’re far from Ohm; 
Hot-plates are not for those who roam. 
And as for all the paraffin, 

It’s frozen solid in the tin!’ 

Sir Edmund laughed: ‘Why-;in this sack— 
You didn’t know?—that, on my back, 

I’ve borne these weary days and nights, 
Are scuttlefuls of Babe Brights. 

With these we'll soon build up a fire, 

And make Jack Frost a blazing pyre 

For warmth at home and at the Pole 
There is no substitute for coal.’ 





(MRS. V. R. ORMEROD) 
My Uncle Fred once made a bungle; 
He lost his bearings in the jungle 
And was to his unbounded grief 
Led captive by a native chief. 
As Uncle Fred was plump and sweet 
The tribe thought he'd be nice to eat; 
They put him in a great big urn 
But could not get the wood to burn. 
Then Uncle, always good and kind, 
Leaned out and said, ‘Bear this in mind, 
When heating up a casserole 
There is no substitute for coal.’ 


(R. A. MCKENZIE) 
When, after certain chilly weeks, 
Good Dr. Fuchs arrived, with cheeks, - 
Though smiling, whipped by wind and frost, 
He said that nothing had been lost 
Of any real importance: all 
His party (needing overhaul), 
With scientific instruments, 
Plus food and petrol, furs and tents, 
Were still—oh, more or less—intact, 
As well as fourteen tractors stacked 
(And here reporters’ eyes grew bright) 
With kitchen nuts and anthracite! 
Laughed Fuchs, for once not taciturn : 
‘Snowflakes and blizzards do not burn? 
To roast a penguin at the Pole 
There is no substitute for coal.’ 


(ELWYN HODKIN) 
“Pray why does Shadrach shiver so?’ 
Said Meshach to Abednego. 
“No heat-wave has made him perspire 
Since he enjoyed the furnace fire.” 
Quoth Shadrach, ‘Since my late demise 
My feet have been like blocks of ice. 
Hell’s brimstone fire may burn my soul 
But there’s no substitute for coal.’ 


COMMENDED 

(EVA MCCLELLAN) 
When interviewed on ITV 
Britannus Victor inquit: ‘We 
Triumphant British Gladiators 
Don't hold with all these radiators. 
No doughty Ancient Briton loves 
Electric fires, convector stoves. 
The seven smokeless zones of Rome 
Just ain’t the same as home sweet home. 
Your central heating can’t inspire 
The will to fight: to light the fire 
Which blazes in each British soul, 
There is no substitute for coal.’ 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 415 
Set by C.G. 


Competitors are invited to compose any form 
of rondeau, rondel or roundel on the pancake. 
Prize: six guineas. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition No. 
415, 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by February 
4. Results on February 14. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 976 ‘ 


ACROSS 
1 After such a blow-out, the reverse might be 
necessary (4, 2) 

4 Racehorse of eminence in war (5, 3). 

10 Watch for tin hidden in the moor (7). 

11 Town that’s never to be confused (7). 

12 What’s in a name? (4) : 

13 Many a tall story comes hence (10). 

16 No longer —— a sin to oppress, it seems (6). 
17 Does his job.make him waxy? (7) 
20 A hundred demand their right to praise (7). 





DOWN 


1 Time’s about us Lab might say when it comes 10 
to cookery (8). 

2 Unite and separate, I’m between the two and 
in a state (11). 

3 Jot this down in Greek (4). 

5 ‘This —— anxious be‘nge’er resigned’ (Gray) (8). 

6 Everything’s finished concerning the penalty, 
how very nice it is! (4-6) 16 

7 A little, little cat (3). 

8 Not much to be got out of writing, the school- 
boy thought (6). 

9 Vehicle runs on to a kerb. Stop! (5) 
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24 
25 


27 
29 
30 
31 


Last in to his seat? (6) 
I try a charm (anag.) (10). 


‘There came to the beach a poor exile of —— 
(Campbell) (4). 


In Venice he didn’t know why he was so sad (7). 
Laborious for the flower to be told to bloom (7). 
There’s a sure case for a stoppage (8). 
Unrestrained enjoyment in these dances (6). 


Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth 


14 ‘Bring you the length of ——’s foot’ (Shake- 
speare) (7, 4). 

15 It’s very showy, but calibre nil (10). 

18 Rose I cut—a yellow one? (8) 

19 a worn by Shakespeare’s idiot, perhaps 
( 


). 
22 Ammunition for a disreputable campaign (6). 
23 ‘—— folly as it flies’ (Pope) (5). 
26 People would naturally avoid treading on this 
statesman (4). 
28 Hill on the quay in Devon (3). 


C Diction 


and a book token for one guinea. They will be awarded to the senders of the first two-correct 
opened at noon on February 4 and addressed: Crossword No. 976, 99 Gower St., London, WC1. 


Chambers's Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords. 
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Solution on February 7 


The winners o Crossword No. 974 are: 
Nebo, Caernarvon, and COLONEL 
Beaminster, Dorset. 


Soiution to No. 974 on page 11% 


Miss Brown, is Dulyn, 
W. Boireau, Stoke Abbott, Nr. 
ter, 































































































Country Life 


By IAN NIALL 


OLD-FASHIONED winters belong to those engravings 
depicting frozen ponds with skaters blissfully gliding 
in arm-locked pairs and knickerbockered boys and 
smaller children cluttering up every corner. That it 
was often so is the obvious implication, and who is 
there to deny it? The atmosphere is traditional and 
weather records are both dull and incomplete. This 
morning a traveller arrived from somewhere two 
counties distant telling of a well-known hill where, 
but recently, the ice had diverted no fewer than twelve 
cars to the ditch. Only by the greatest good fortune 
had the traveller himself negotiated the hazard, This 
account immediately stimulated Old Bob’s memories 
of a day long gone when six horses attached to a 


brewer’s wagon came slithering down another slope | 
with a dozen men on a rope striving to hold it back. | 
How 


How much colder was the hand of winter! 
dramatic the scene! Old Bob’s mental images flitted 
on until all at once he recalled the significant moment 
in the catastrophe of the brewer’s wagon. At the 
bend, when the men were strung out like beads on 
a string, the wheels locked, the fore and hind feet 
of: the great horses dangerously grouped together, 
there was a loud cracking sound and off toppled 
part of the load. A barrel and then another whirled 
away through a fence and over a gully to smash 
into a hundred pieces. The ale froze solid in the 
already frozen stream and later some of the men 
chipped themselves a drink. When? Oh, long, 
long ago. 


Lost SHEEP 


Homing pigeons, homing cats, dogs, horses and 
even fish are given publicity. Homing sheep are not 
so renowned and yet sheep are plainly much 
affected by environment, When little Bo-peep lost 
her flock it was almost certainly because they had 
not been in her possession very long, having come 
from market, a mixed selection from half a dozen 
grazings. This, at least, was inferred by a shepherd 
I was talking “to not long ago. Some of his sheep 
had gone astray and he was recovering them, a 
fairly easy task since experience had taught him to 
know just where to expect them. ‘Sheep from this 
side of the hil wander north-west,’ he said, ‘Sheep 
from the other side never come this way.’ The 
answer may have been the natural barrier, for sheep 
become conditioned to certain terrain, and even the 
rogue isn’t likely to make for John o’ Groats unless 
she happens to have had strong ties with that part 
of the world. Homing sheep may be detected by the 
flockmaster who keeps his eye on the incomers that 
haven’t settled down. When they ‘home’ they don’t 
get into the newspapers very much unless under the 
notice which reads, ‘Strayed from X, three half- 
bred ewes. ...’ Where they were going, or what 
prompted them, no one knows or cares, Sheep are 
notoriously stupid creatures. 


RESTLESS SQUIRREL 


A red squirrel has been diverting and delighting 
our immediate neighbourhood these past few days. 
Apparently it came out of hibernation about a 
fortnight ago and it was seen away from the trees 
and along the gardens about the time the first lambs 
were born on the field behind us. It scampered along 
our wall, but didn’t wait to be inspected. Later some 
friends found it investigating a sack in their garden. 
It came down to sit near the refuse bin and was 
very tame. Perhaps there is no great mystery in 
its hovering about the doors. It could be explained 
by the theory that its hoard of food has been de- 
stroyed or stolen and it is reduced to scavenging, 
like the birds, and voles that do their best to burrow 
into unfloored sheds after stored tubers. A few 
calories may be all it needs before it returns to curl 
up and see the winter through. I hope it finds them 
and doesn’t run into one of the ownerless dogs 
hunting the hedge bottom. 


PROTECTIVE 


When greenstuff begins to run short, birds in- 
variably turn to the buds on gooseberry bushes, it 
seems. The surest protection is an entanglement of 
black cotton, but soot serves to some extent and 
a liberal dressing of weathered soot benefits the bush. 





COMPANY MEETINGS 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK 
LIMITED 


MR. D. J. ROBARTS ON THE PROBLEM 
OF PRIORITIES 
Tue 125th annual general meeting of National Pro- 
vineial Bank Limited will be held on February 13 in 
London. 

In the course of his circulated statement, Mr. D. J. 
Robarts (the Chairman) said: This is the One 
Hundred and Twenty-fifth Report and Accounts of 
the Bank. To mark this occasion a brief account of 
the history of the Bank has been included, tracing the 





| major developments throughout the long period 


during which the National Provincial Bank has main- 
tained its high tradition of public service. 


STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS 


Commenting on the Balance Sheet and Accounts 
of the Bank, the Chairman said: The liabilities of 
the Bank to its Current, Deposit and other Account 
holders at £830,705,869 exceed last year’s figures by 
£16,181,900. The total of our liquid assets—Cash, 
Money lent at Call and Short Notice, and Bills— 
represents 39.6 per cent. of our deposit liabilities. This 
compares with 37.3 per cent. twelve months ago. 

Investments in securities of or guaranteed by, the 


| British Government continue to be shown at a figure 





which is below their market value. The Balance Sheet 
value of £215,237,902 gives a ratio of 25.9 per cent. to 
Deposits as against 26.5 per cent. last year. We hold 
no undated government securities and the majority of 
our holdings mature within ten years. 

Our Advances stand at £240,093,573 which repre- 
sents 28.9 per cent. of our Deposits. The correspond- 
ing figures at 31st December, 1956, were £256,730,398 
and 31.5 per cent. 

The accounts show a net profit for the year of 
£2,061,966 compared with £2,030,483 for 1956. 
Together with the amount brought in of £654,875 
there is a balance for disposal of £2,716,841. It is 
proposed to pay a final dividend of 9 per cent. and 
to appropriate £1,000,000 to Reserve Funds, leaving 
£628,729 to be carried forward. The proposed final 
dividend of 9 per cent. makes, with the interim 
dividend of 9 per cent., a total dividend of 18 per 
cent. in respect of the year 1957. 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


The past year will be remembered as one of 
exceptionally violent changes in the financial and 
economic spheres. The early months of the year were 
overshadowed by the aftermath of the nationalization 
of the Suez Canal and the strains upon our economy 
thereby created. 

After commenting on the changes in the economic 
situation and the measures taken to meet the position, 
Mr. Robarts said: While foreign markets are not 
likely to regain full confidence in sterling until there 
is evidence that the constant increase of wages and 
costs can be controlled, the recent weakness of sterling 
was partly the result of capital withdrawals from 
the sterling balances, especially by India and Pakistan, 
and to that extent the drawing on credits abroad to 
meet the strain is not unjustified. 

Our domestic problems are complicated by the 
unsettled state of the international climate, both 
political and economic. Since the middle of last June 
there has been a series of shocks to international 
confidence and there is no sign as yet of any relaxation 
of the cold war. As a result, the defence of the free 
world still entails a burden of expenditure which 
weighs heavily on the economies of all the democratic 
countries and may indeed need to be increased with 
the constant development of new and costlier types 
of armament. Defence must clearly have the first 
claim on our recources. It is, however, the task of 
Governments to find the finance for this purpose, 
without inflating their currencies, and, if necessary, to 
scale down the Budgetary charges devoted to other 
objects. The maintenance of even the present stan- 
dard of living depends, first, on the maintenance of 
peace and, secondly, on the maintenance of a stable 
currency. After that, the next priority should be the 
capital required to modernize and expand industrial 
equipment. The volume of consumption and the 
improvement of our standards of life need to be 
adjusted to this scale of priorities, 
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Internal stability and external security of the pound 
have been elusive targets for so long that one hesitates 
to claim any lasting success for the Government’s 
latest measures. This much, however, can be said: 
there appears to be a greater awareness of the 
economic problems we face and a greater willingness 
to recognize unpleasant facts. If this is so, the chances 
are naturally brighter that the year 1958 will mark 
a turning point in our affairs. 





LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 
STERLING & WORLD ECONOMY 


THE annual general meeting of Lloyds Bank, Ltd., will 
be held on February 14 in London. 

The following is an extract from the Statement by 
the Chairman, The Right Hon. Sir Oliver Franks, 
G.C.M.G., K.C.B., C.B.E., circulated with the report 
and accounts for the year 1957: 

The profit at £2,502,391 is slightly lower, by 
£39,402, than last year and we propose to repeat the 
1956 dividend of 13 per cent per annum. Although 
high rates as well as a high degree of activity in all 
sections of our business have again benefited our 
earnings, our operating costs continue to rise 
inexorably. Our loans and advances are lower by 
some £9 millions than they were a year ago. The 
reduction would have been greater but for two 
categories of advances excluded from the operation 
of the general restrictions: our advances in the East 
and medium-term credits to facilitate exports. 

Proceeding to discuss the external problems of 
sterling, he said inter alia: We cannot argue that our 
payments difficulties arose purely out of our position 
as a world banker and had no connection with the 
state of the United Kingdom economy, for the fear 
that inflation might continue played a large part in 
disturbing international confidence in sterling. If 
the outside world had been satisfied that our internal 
policies were sound, there would have been no crisis. 

Unfortunately, to avoid further inflation will not 
automatically ensure success in the vital task of re- 
building the reserves. Sterling being an international 
currency, the course of events is bound to depend not 
only upon our own policies, but also, in some con- 
siderable degree, upon those followed by other 
countries, above all the United States and our fellow- 
members in the sterling area. 

For years past, the chief problems of the world 
have been those of inflation. There are now some 
indications, such as the decline in basic commodities, 
of a change in the weather. For the time being, the 
post-war boom in the world as a whole has lost 
much of its impetus. That being so, our preoccupa- 
tions during the next phase may become those of 
deflation rather than inflation, in which case the 
policies followed by creditor countries will be of 
decisive importance. 


NEED FOR ADEQUATE RESERVES 

A condition for a smooth functioning of the Bretton 
Woods system is an adequate level of monetary 
reserves. At present the problem centres upon the 
distribution of existing exchange reserves rather 
than their absolute magnitude. Nearly half the total 
is now held by the United States and Germany, 
though the United States has large short-term 
liabilities to the outside world. By contrast, sterling 
finances perhaps 40 per cent of world trade, yet the 
United Kingdom reserves are about half those of 
Germany and less than 4 per cent of the world total. 
That is the most important single fact in the world 
currency situation. Measures to ensure the stability 
of the sterling area and measures to ensure the smooth 
working of the Bretton Woods system must alike be 
directed to the removal of that anomaly. 

Once we have brought about a substantial increase 
in the reserves by our own efforts, the question may 
arise of their being further fortified by some kind of 
stabilisation operation. 

The problems of the sterling area and of the world 
economy as a whole are essentially those of recon- 
ciling the aims of individual nations and their govern- 
ments with the general requirements of an inter- 
national order. They are therefore merely one aspect 
of the far wider problem which the free nations have 
to solve: that of adapting their political ideas and 
political institutions to the facts of their growing 
interdependence, in economic as in military affairs, 
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POSTSCRIPT ON BANK RATE 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


IN my open letter to the Chancellor 
last week I had mo space to develop 
my final plea for a lower Bank rate, 
so here it goes in a postscript. Please, 
Mr. Amory, do not go on pretending that nothing 
has changed at the Treasury. The Prime Minister 
would not have accepted Mr. Thorneycroft’s 
resignation if he had really believed in his ‘hard 
money’ and all that it implied. He gave you the 
job because he expected something better. I am 
sure that he never liked the 7 per cent. Bank 
rate, but regarded it as the symbol of our sub- 
servience to the foreigners who had sold sterling 
short. And so it is. It is a ridiculous Bank rate for 
a country which has exported £3,326 million of 
goods last year and is running a net surplus this 
year of between £250 and £300 million on its 
international trading account. In the Common- 
wealth you can only find its equal in New Zea- 
land, which has a simple farming economy and 
a restricted credit system. Outside the Common- 
wealth I only know of a higher Bank rate in 
Japan. In Europe it has become a joke and no one 
is laughing more heartily at us than the Germans, 
who have just reduced their own Bank rate again 
—from 4 per cent. to 34 per cent. The Russians 
must be tickled to death to see Britain deliberately 
curtailing vital long-term investment by a penal 
rate of interest. For an economy as sound as ours, 
and exposed to no worse a wage-cost inflation 
than is America today (or Germany tomorrow), 
a Bank rate of 5 per cent. would be more suitable. 
So what we all expect of the new Chancellor, Mr. 
Amory, is to find a way of containing our inflation 
without having to subject us to such an expensive, 
dangerous and ridiculous rate as 7 per cent. 

* * * 


How expensive it is you will soon find out when 
you come to your Budget. A difference of 2 per 
cent. on the floating debt is equivalent to over 
£100 million a year, not to mention the extra cost 
of funding operations. (Think of 54 per cent. (!) 
on the £500 million of eight-year Exchequer 
bonds you have just issued.) As so much of the 
floating debt is held by central banks overseas 
each | per cent. extra (according to the Chancel- 
lor last May) costs our balance of payments £15 
million—and much more today since the switch 
of money from current accounts to Treasury 
bills. With a 5 per cent. Bank rate you could save 
today probably £40 million a year on our inter- 
national account. But what is so dangerous about 
our 7 per cent. Bank rate is that it brings dear 
money and deflation to the weaker countries of 
the Commonwealth which have to put up their 
own rates to prevent money flowing to London. 





'. We are not only hurting ourselves but our custo- 


mers overseas. Ask Mr. Macmillan what they 
said to him on this point in India and New Zea- 
land: I don’t suppose it is printable in the 
Spectator. 
* * x 

Is there any reason, Mr. Amory, why you 
should not be able to contain the wage-cost 
inflation equally well with a 5 per cént. Bank rate 
as with 7 per cent.? The extra 2 per cent. makes 
not the slightest difference to the attitude of the 
trade union leaders when they come to consider 
wage claims. Nor does it make any difference to 
the employers who have contracts to fulfil; it only 
makes them grumble at having to pay more to 
their bankers and add a bit more to their costs. 
And here is another objection you might bear in 
mind. If the industrialist or trader cannot get 
accommodated at his bank because of your credit 


squeeze, he goes to some outside source for his 
money—the so-called industrial banker. You 
must have noticed the growing number of 
‘industrial banker’ advertisements in the press 
asking the public for deposits—often at 84 per 
cent. or more on three months’ notice of with- 
drawal. What is more, ‘hot’ money has been pour- 
ing into London from Zurich and other foreign 
financial centres to earn the 84 per cent: to 104 
per cent. that can be secured from this industrial 
finance. Do you not see, Mr. Amory, that your 
7 per cent. is not curtailing anybody who can 
afford to pay the ‘hot’ money price, that it is 
attracting undesirable foreign money to London 
which is no support of sterling, that it is merely 
putting up industrial costs and curtailing the 
desirable long-term investment which cannot 
afford ‘hot’ money rates, not to mention making 
the cost of essential social investment quite 
prohibitive? By all means contain the national 
investment within the limits of our physical re- 
sources, but do it by a few sensible controls. Don’t 
attempt to do it with dear money because you 
won't succeed. 
* * * 

There is, therefore, no reason why you should 
retain a 7 per cent. Bank rate a moment longer. It 
is no longer impressing the foreigner (who is, 
indeed, laughing at it), for sterling is now standing 
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on its own trade legs. Our reserves are, of course, 
hopelessly inadequate, but they cannot be built 
up by a7 per cent. Bank rate. It is becoming more 
and more obvious that unless America helps by 
writing up the price of gold or by granting a very 
big stabilisation loan our reserves will remain the 
cause of instability. 

If you are still hesitating, Mr. Amory, I sug- 
gest you call Mr. Robert Anderson, the new 
secretary of the US Treasury, on the telephone. 
He will give you some reassuring news. The 
American discount rates have been reduced to 
3 per cent. and the Treasury bill rate has fallen 
to 2.6 per cent.—the lowest for a year and a half. 
On Wall Street stock margin requirements have 
been reduced from 70 per cent. to 50 per cent. 
Why? Because Mr. Anderson has decided that it 
is much more important just now to stop a depres- 
sion than it is to stop an inflation. 


COMPANY NOTES 
By CUSTOS 


THe Stock Exchange is very quiet 
, these days and uninteresting. The 

‘, : gilt-edged market is trying to go 
SA better, telling itself each day that 
next week the Bank rate will be lowered, The 
industrial and oil-share markets keep looking at 
Wall Street for a lead, but fail to get much 
encouragement. Confirmation of the SHELL issue 
terms—one for ten at 110s.—caused some dis- 
appointment, as I anticipated, the rights being 











atmosphere of quiet hesitancy. 


Deposits and turnover 


deposit accounts. 


ing broad indices of business activity. 


created by the use of bank advances. 





MIDLAND BANK 


The Monetary System: 
Viscount Monckton on need for wider understanding. 


The following are extracts from the Statement issued to Shareholders by the 
Chairman, The Right Hon, The VISCOUNT MONCKTON OF BRENCHLEY, 
PC... K.C.M.G.. KCV.0., MC., O.C.: 


On the record of economic affairs, the year 1957 turned out to be more disturbed than at the outset 
it seemed likely to be. The February reduction of Bank rate was followed by a fairly reassuring | 
Economic Survey and what might be called a comfortable budget. Quite suddenly, however, a wave | 
of uneasiness, particularly abroad, about the future value of the pound sterling led to a repetition 
of acute balance of payments difficulties notwithstanding a considerable surplus on current account 
transactions and an encouraging trend in exports. Drastic measures were taken in September which 
entailed awkward readjustments of business plans and arrangements, and the year ended in an 


When the Bank rate was reduced last February, both the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
Governor of the Bank of England were at pains to emphasize that the movement did not imply 
any modification of the restrictive credit policy then in force. Even so, the reduction was widely 
read as a signal of relaxation, and the banks were faced by an inflow of hitherto pigeon-holed appli- 
cations for credit. This mis-reading of offical action at that time may have necessitated more drastic 
action later on than might otherwise have been necessary. . 

Another example of the need of wider understanding is provided by the September measures 
themselves. A tendency appeared in public discussion to over-stress the part played, in precipitating 
the “crisis”, by foreign speculation in sterling, and it was not sufficiently recognized that overseas 
opinion sprang largely from a perhaps unduly sceptical assessment of the authorities’ will and power 
to correct conditions threatening further depreciation of the purchasing power of the currency. 

Two welcome developments in the direction of fuller understanding of the monetary system and 
the way it operates have taken place within the past year with the appointment of the Radcliffe 
Committee and the setting up of the Council on Prices, Productivity and Incomes. 


Deposits have again shown only a trifling growth, but their composition has changed, a consider- 
able shift having taken place, particularly since September, from current account balances to 


A new contribution to published statistics, a “business turnover” index, is included in a table show- 


For roughly a decade the amount of current account balances has remained on a level, with 
only small divergences either way; yet business turnover has increased more or less markedly year + 
by year. The same amount of “bank money” has been doing more and more work. It would be 
difficult, in the light of these figures, to attribute the post-war inflation, as expressed in rising prices, 
to the availability of bank money, whether in the form of pure credit moneys or of balances newly 


The One hundred and twenty-second Annual General Meeting of the Bank will 
be held on February 14 at the Head Office, Poultry, London, E.C. 
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worth under 3s. a share. Frankly, I think the terms 
should have been more generous. The bait is the 
statement that the final dividend of 13} per cent. 
‘ax free will be paid on the increased capital. On 
the basis of a total distribution of 18} per cent. 
tax free the shares ex rights return a yield of 4} 
per cent. gross. This is not very attractive even 
for a growth industry, seeing that the average 
industrial yield is now 6} per cent. Aircraft shares 
have been thoroughly upset by the row over the 
BEA order for the vickers jet liner. Investors 


would be well advised to keep out of the shares— | 


despite rumours of merger between BRISTOL and 
HAWKER SIDDELEY—until the uncertainties have 
been removed. Among the mixed industrial re- 
ports the chairman of WESTINGHOUSE BRAKE AND 


SIGNAL was distinctly optimistic about the current | 


year’s outlook. Orders from home and abroad 
will keep the factories working to capacity and 


the rise in costs will be offset by the higher volume. | 


The BTC orders for vacuum brakes and signalling 
are only just beginning to have an effect on profits. 
At 32s. 9d. the yield is about 6 per cent. on the 
10 per cent. dividend (against 9 per cent.) de- 
clared for the year to September last. 


* * * 


The anti-nationalisation campaign started by 
some of the steel companies does not appear to 
have brought any support into the steel 
share market. The new COLVILLES 6 per cent. 
convertible debenture stock issued at 99 opened 


at a small discount. As Mr. Stewart, the chairman | 


Of STEWARTS AN- LLOYDS, said in his statement, 
it is normally most inadvisable for industry to 
enter into political controversy, but the threat of 
renationalisation is interfering with the raising 
of new capital and jeopardising efficiency. Con- 
SETT IRON, for example, has now confirmed that 
it intends to go ahead with only part of its develop- 
ment programme. Mr. Harald Peake, the chair- 
man of the STEEL COMPANY OF WALES, surely de- 
serves support for his appeal for a political truce 
in regard to nationalisation for five or seven years 
to allow the industry time to complete the 
developments which it has planned and to increase 
exports (which might well be adversely affected 
by nationalisation). Because of the political risk 
Steel shares are now offering the absurdly high 
yields of from 84 per cent. to over 11} per cent. 
(against the average industrial yield of 6} per 
cent.) and can be recommended confidently to 
pension funds (especially the Coal Board’s), Al- 
though demand for steel is currently slowing 
down and the industry this year may not operate 
at more than 90 per cent. of capacity, the well- 
covered dividends of the steel companies are not 
in question. 
* * * 

The woo_wortu results for 1957 were not un- 
satisfactory. Profits after a larger depreciation 
were about 3 per cent. up; they would have been 
5 per cent. up if the 1956 rate of depreciation 
had been charged. Earnings on the equity (in- 
creased by the one-for-two scrip issue) amounted 
to 57 per cent. and the dividend of 40 per cent. was 
equivalent to the old rate of 60 per cent. At 40s. 
the dividend yield is barely 5 per cent., but the 
optimists think that the continuation of last year’s 
rate of progress will bring an increase in the divi- 
dend this year. This does not seem unreasonable. 
When the recovery in equity shares does come, 
Woolworth will certainly be in the van. The 
shares have fallen by nearly 20 per cent. from the 
1957 top, but they have behaved much better than 
MARKS AND SPENCER, which are now 28 per cent. 
down from their ‘high’—after being 48 per cent. 
down at one time. At 41s. Marks and Spencer 
only yield 3.65 per cent. on last year’s 30 per cent. 
dividend. 
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WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 


INCREASE IN DEPOSITS 


LORD ALDENHAM ON NATIONAL FINANCES 





THE annual general meeting of Westminster Bank, 
Ltd., will be held on February 12 in London. 

The following are extracts from the statement by 
the chairman, The Right Hon. Lord Aldenham, 
circulated with the report and accounts for the year 
1957: 

In the course of the year we have lost the services 
of Sir William Coates through ill-health; he has been 
an admirable Deputy Chairman since 1950. Lt.-Gen. 
Lord Weeks also had to leave us on his appointment 
as Chairman of the Finance Corporation for Industry 
Limited, and Mr. A. G. Stewart is now leaving the 
Board owing to his other heavy business commit- 
ments. 

During 1957 we were very glad to welcome Lord 
Salisbury on his return to the Board, and also Sir 
Arthur fforde, the Chairman of the British Broad- 
casting Corporation. 

One of our colleagues, Mr. W. J. Worboys, re- 


ceived a knighthood in the New Year’s Honours list 
i? well-deserved recognition of his services to the 


country 


TRIBUTE TO MANAGEMENT 


I am glad to tell you that the General Management 
of the Bank remain unchanged. The results now 
placed before you are a clear indication of their 
devoted and untiring efforts on behalf of the Bank. 

Mr. W..A. Dry, Secretary of the Bank and of 
Westminster Foreign Bank Limited for the last seven- 
teen years, retired in September and was succeeded by 
Mr. L. R. Murray. 

I would like to thank Stockholders and Share- 
holders for the support given to the Board’s proposals 
for the reorganisation of the Bank’s Capital structure. 
The elimination of the uncalled liability on the shares 
was desirable, especially as it was accompanied by a 
considerable strengthening of the paid-up Capital. 
That the Board have continued to hold the balance 
true as between “A” Stockholders and “B” Share- 
holders seems to be indicated by the fact that over 
99 per cent. of the votes cast by both classes were 
in favour of the proposals. 

The Accounts for the year show a decrease of 
£12,569 in our profits. There have been a number of 
factors affecting our income and outgoings, among 
them two Bank rate changes, but our trading result 
has been mainly influenced by the increase in our 
Staff costs. 

We have again transferred £800,000 to Published 
Reserve, which was reduced by £2,400,000 when, in 
strengthening our paid-up Capital, we capitalised 
£5,303,243, £2,903,243 of this sum being provided by 
a transfer from Contingency Account. After payment 
of the dividends foreshadowed at the time of our 
Capital reorganisation, and after this transfer of 
£800,000, to Reserve, our Profit and Loss carry- 
forward is down by some £24,000. 


A SATISFACTORY RESULT 


Our Current, Deposit and Other Accounts have 
risen by over £30,000,000. This is a satisfactory 
result, particularly as stringent monetary measures 
have been in force throughout the year and as institu- 
tions other than the large Commercial Banks have 
continued to advertise for Deposits at very high rates. 
Virtually the whole of this increase is in our custo- 
mers’ Deposit Account balances, upon which we are 
at present paying interest at the rate of 5 per cent. 
Such Deposit Accounts have increased very materially 
in number as well as in amount. 

Advances have decreased, reflecting the expected 
pattern in a year in which the credit squeeze has 
operated throughout and has been reinforced by the 
Chancellor’s statement in September and by higher 
borrowing rates. The amount we earned on our Loans 
and Overdrafts was only moderately higher than the 
comparable figure for the previous year, as the higher 


interest rates ruling during the last 34 months were 
accompanied by a decrease in Advances. 

In the event we were able to make profitable use 
of the funds so released, and of the increased funds 
available to us from higher Deposits, by the purchase 
of Treasury Bills. The rates so earned have lately 
been favourable and this factor, together with our 
desire to remain rather more than usually liquid, 
influenced us towards this means of employing our 
funds in preference to additional investment on any 
large scale in short-dated gilt-edged securities, which 
continue to be subject to material fluctuation in value 
from time to time. 

The deficiency in the market value of our British 
Government securities was rather greater at the end 
of 1957 than it was in December, 1956, but all our 
Government securities are dated and the great 
majority will mature within the next few years; thus 
the deficiency should be more than recovered. 


STAFF PAYMENTS 


Our largest single item of expenditure—payments 
made to or for the benefit of our Staff—has risen 
again, despite the fact that we have added but a few 
to our Staff numbers. 

You may be interested to learn a little about the 
Staff Associations in this Bank since the occasional 
press references which appear on this subject are 
often misleading and often directed towards the dis- 
crediting of a system such as that obtaining in West- 
minster Bank. The Guild was established in 1919 and 
enjoys a 70 per cent. membership of the total of our 
active clerical Staff. Its elected representatives, who 
come along to Head Office on a variety of problems, 
speak with a great weight of opinion behind them. 
The Non-Clerical Staff Association, which was also 
founded in 1919 and has a membership of 71 per 
cent., has the same facilities for coming to Head 
Office in order to discuss its problems. 


DRAIN ON RESERVES 


In any review of progress or retrogression it is 
natural to consider whether the free nations of the 
world are any nearer to a lasting peace with the 
countries behind the Iron Curtain, and it would seem 
that during 1957 some progress has been made. At 
the beginning of the year the Suez difficulty had 
done much damage to the N.A.T.O. alliance. That 
damage was to a great extent repaired during the 
year. 

The blocking of the Suez Canal was believed a year 
ago to be a much more serious threat to the economic 
position of this country than in fact it proved to be. 
In the first six months of 1957 almost as much was 
added to our gold and dollar reserves as had been 
added in the first six months of 1956; though it must 
not be forgotten that the first impact of the Suez 
incident caused a heavy drain on our reserves. But 
in July last the position changed very rapidly and 
July, August, September saw a drop of £189 million 
in those reserves. 

The fundamental cause of the drain on our reserves 
was the widely held belief that those reserves are 
quite inadequate to support the value of the pound 
sterling if there is any prolonged distrust in it abroad; 
and until those reserves are built up, there is always 
the possibility of the disaster of another devaluation. 
Other causes of the fear of devaluation of sterling 
were the reappearance of the dollar gap, the great 
and growing improvement in the West German 
balance of payments, the devaluation of the French 
franc, and the constant deterioration in the purchas- 
ing power of the pound at home. 


CHANCELLOR’S DRASTIC ACTION 


On 19th September, drastic action was taken by 
the Bank of England and by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. These unpleasant and expensive remedies 
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need never have been so severe if remedial action had 
been taken earlier. From the very beginning of the 
credit squeeze in July 1955 the banks have made it 
abundantly clear to the Government that in their 
view the credit squeeze by the banks without comple- 
mentary action on the Government side would not be 


sufficient to halt inflation. 


The limit set for investment by the public sector 
is £1,500 million per annum for each of the next 
two years. It is surprising to hear that the expenditure 
of this vast sum has in some quarters been called an 
investment freeze: rather is it puzzling to know 
how the money is to be found without further infla- 
tion. Private industry, in spite of all the ploughing 
back of earnings, also needs fresh capital from the 
public, witness the £40 million and £41 million which 
Imperial Chemical Industries and British Petroleum 
have recently raised. If the future claims of private 
industry and of the Commonwealth are to be met, it 
seems that the Chancellor will have to set his sights 
for public sector capital expenditure rather lower 
than £1,500 million per annum if he is determined 


to have no recourse to inflation. 


Last September the Government asked the banks 
to keep the coming year’s average level of advances 
down to the average of the preceding twelve months 
and the banks have agreed to try, though it will be 
unpfofitable to us and difficult to achieve. If we do 
achieve it, I see no reason why we should not subse- 
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ourselves. 


the United States. 


quently get back to more free competition amongst 


IMPORTANCE OF A STABLE POUND 


A most important declaration was made by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in October that “a 
stable pound is the prerequisite of full employment”; 
and it would seem that there is a growing acceptance 
in the country of the view that it is more important 
to us all to have a stable pound than to have condi- 
tions of artificial boom created by inflation. Certainly 
it is more honest to our creditors abroad. 

We are, and have been, spending a larger propor- 
tion of our national income on consumer goods, and 
a smaller proportion on research’ and improvements 
to our factories, than have our principal competitors 
in the export markets. A further dangé’ to our 
competitive position lies in the fact that our costs 
per unit of output have increased in the past few 
years more rapidly than those of West Germany and 


These two considerations may help to explain why 
our percentage share of total world trade has each 
year for the past seven years been declining. This 
fact has been masked by the growth in total world 
trade, but it will become of increasing importance 
if in 1958 there is some contraction in the total 
volume. We cannot ignore the possibility of some 
contraction under the influence of the recession in 


it? 


North America, and the diminution of income oi 


primary producing countries. 


CANADIAN TRADE MISSION 


All the more welcome, therefore, was the recent 
visit of the Canadian Trade Mission, entrusted with 
the task of switching more of their purchases to this 
country, in order to enable us to earn more Canadian 
dollars with which to buy their metals or their surplus 
wheat. I could wish that we might see a similar mis- 
sion coming to us from the United States. Conversely, 
I would like to see a U.K. mission visiting 
and New Zealand with the object of finding what 
more we can buy from them in order to maintain 
their ability to buy from us. 

The six “Messina” countries have formally estab- 
lished a Common Market as from the beginning of 
1958. Little definite progress has been recorded to- 
wards the establishment of a Free Trade Area. There 
are, of course, countless difficulties in reaching agree- 


Australia 


ment, but it would seem that for all countries con- 


world. 


cegned the advantages of so large a Free Trade Area 
must outweigh the disadvantages. 

At the beginning of 1958 three main anxieties 
remain with us, the maintenance of world peace, the 
stability of the purchasing power of the pound 
sterling, and the continuance of our ability to com- 
pete in price and quality in the export markets of the 





Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 3s. 6d. per line. Line averages 36 
letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 


London, WC 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


BBC requires Librarian with responsibility for 
Central Reference Library and three Branch 
Libraries im the London area. Esse 

fications: Fellowship of the Library Association 
or the Diploma of the London University 
Schoo! of Librarianship; experience in adminis- 
tration of a Reference or Special Library. 
Successful candidate will work as Associate 
Lidrarian for a time before retirement of 
present hoider of post. Salary £1,325 (possibly 
higher if qualifications exceptional), rising by 
five annual increments to £1,705 p.a. max. 
Requests for application forms (enclosing 
addressed envelope and quoting reference 
G.476 Spt.) should reach Appointments Officer, 
Broadcasting House, London, W.1., within 
five days. 

BADMINTON SCHOOL. Head of Junior School 
wanted May or September, 1958. 130 girls day 
and boarding aged 5-12. Burnham Scale with 
apecia) responsibilit y allowance. Applicants should 
have Froebei training o. degree and must be 
capable erganisers who fing personal contacts 
easy. Resident post offering good opportunity to 
young educationist of enterprise and experience 
who enjoys children. Apply Headmistress, Bad- 
minton School, Bristot 9. 














Boys’ Club—a challenging venwre of con- 
siderable interest. Social Science training a 
recommendation. nay in the range 
£450-£500, plus free residence and board, and 
superannuation. Starting date by arrangement.— 
Applications, giving three referees, to The 
Warden, University Settlement, Nile Street, 
Liverpool 





LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. EDUCATION 
yo Inspector of Physica} Edu- 

(Woman) to take up dutics on Ist 
Seyeenacr, 1958, required to advise upon, 
organise and inspect physical education .ir 
various -types of cducation establishments. 
Salary £962- 10s.-£1,482 10s., appointment may 
be made above the minimum. Application forms, 
with fulb details from Education Officer, 
EO/EStab.2/“Q,” The County Hall, S.E.1. 
mmust be returned by 7th February. (47). 





SPECIALIST OFFICER (STATISTICIAN). 
FEDERATION OF NIGERIA. Candidates 
should possess a Honours Degree in mathe- 
matics and have had two ycars” post graduate 
experience in statistics applied to agricultural 
research. Duties wilt include ao 
supervising of a statistics branch in the Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Research. Appointment on 
contract/gratuity terms, inclusive salary scale 
£966-£1,824. Gratuity of £25 to £37 10s_.for each 
completed three months of satisfactory service. 
Furnished quarters when available, at a rent of 
cight and onc-third per cent. of basic salary 
subject to @ maximum of £150 a year. Free 
passages for officer on first appointment, 
and leave, also for wife once each way in each 
tour of service. Assistance in respect of children’s 
or all ce in lieu. Income tax at local 





EAST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE EDUCATION 

COMMITTEE. BRIDLINGTON HIGH 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (540 girls. 76 boarders). 
Required in September, 1958, a graduate to 
assist in the teaching of English throughout the 
school, Experience is net essential, but a suit- 
able candidate will be. considered for a graded 
post.—Apply immediately with copies of three 
testimonials (and the names of three referces) to 
the Headmistress, Bridlington High School for 
Girls, East Yorkshire. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 

POST OF RESPONSIBILITY 
NOTE: The Allowances and additional pay- 
ments shown in Advertisements for post of re- 
sponsibility are within the allocations at present 
authorised for schoo! names. The 1956 Burnham 
Report provides for a review from Ist April, 
1958, of the allocations for the majority of 
schools and no appointment will be confirmed 
anti! it is clear that the post will be availabic. 


(108). 
DEPUTY HEADMASTER 

Forest Hill School, Dacres Road. S.E.23 
(Headmaster: A. E. Howard, B.Se. 1.370 boys. 
offering wide varicty of conrses including Engin- 
ecring and commerce, course Jeading to ‘O.” 
*A’ and °S’ levels). May, 1958: Master with good 
academic qualifications, organising ability and 
interest in whole ficld of Secondary Education 
(425). Vacancy due to Promo’ion to Headshin. 
Forms (and further particulars) from and re- 
turnabie to Head, closing date -12th February. 








SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 974 

ACROSS.—1 Pitch and toss. % Capsulate, 10 
Exist. 11 Avenge. 12 Approach. {3 Elijah 15 
Waybills. 18 Palisade. 19 Closed. 21 Copy-book. 
23 = -up. 26 Tenom. 27 Speculate. 28 Planti- 
grad 

DOWN —1! Pickaxe. 2 Tenee. 3 Hour-glass. 
4 Neat. 5 Thespian. 6 Sheer. 7 Patches. & 
Miracies. 14 Ii-spent 16 Beleaguer. 17 Advow- 
son. 18 Picotee. 20 Dippers. 22 Banal. 24 Liard. 
25 Pesi. 





rates. Generous home leave.—Apply giving brief 
particulars to Director of Recruitment, Colonial 
Office, London, $.W.1, quoting BCD/63/14/048. 


STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2 
(almost facing Charing Cross Station). All office 
staff (m. & f.). Typewriting, Duplicating. TEM 
6644. 





SURREY EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
YOUTH SERVICE. Applications are invited 
from qualified Men or Women for the post of 
Full-time Club Leader as under : 
Richmond—Ham Youth Club. 

A mixed Youth Club to be established cater- 
ing primarily for Boys and Girls of 15 to 20 
years of age. The club will mect in it own 
premises, at present under construction, and the 
post will offer great scope for development. 
Practical experience mixed? club work is 
essential, and a recoznised diploma or certifi- 
cate of training is desirable. Salary—Men, £500 
x £25 to £750; Women £460 x £20 to £680. (plus 
equal pay inerements) plus London Allowance. 
Application form and further particulars ob- 
tainable on receipt of stamped addressed enve- 
lope from the Chief Education Officer, County 
Hall, Kingston-on-Thames, and should be re- 
turne@ within 14 days of appearance of this 
advertisement. 


THE BRITISH COUNCIL requires a WARDEN 
for its residence for 38 Colonia! women students 
at Collingham Gardens, S.W.5. Candidates 
should have experience in hostel administration, 
and should be able to organise a social and 
cultura? programme for women from overseas 
(including non-resident students and wives of 
Colonial students). Present salaty scale, £890- 
£1,059. with free board and furnished (accom- 
modation. Ac« ‘on also for 
adult relative. Pension scheme.—Write. quoting 
F.1(58). to the Director. Personne? rtment, 
The British Council, 65 Davies Street, London, 








t W.1. for further particulars and an 


form, te be ceturned compicted by 7th February. 


TEACHERS FOR BRITISH COLUMBIA 

The British Columbia Provincial Department 
of Education is interested in obtaining the 
names of qualified British secondary and 
elementary school teachers desirous of 
— to British Columbia for September. 
1958. 


Applicants should be under the age of 45 
years and must have completed a forma! course 
of teacher-traning or hoki a diploma in 
Education. For secondary schoo! certification 
applicants must hold a recognised University 
degree or equivalent. Those interested should 
write immediately to Mr. W. A. McAdam, 
Agent General, British Columbia House, 1-3 
Regent Street, London, S.W.1, England, for 
Particulars and applications. Interviews with a 
representative who has authority to make 
appointments to schools in British Coluntbia 
wil} be arranged in February, March and April 
for those whose eligibility for certification has 
been determined. 


THE COUNCIL invites applications 
fos: 1. Probation for permanent service, open 
= honours graduates, born after 30th August, 
ready to serve anywhere. Ref. AS8. 
2 English Teaching posts in overseas Universi- 
ties, Training Colleges and Institutes (mostly 
in Asia); graduates. Ref. B‘S8.—Application 
forms from Personne! Department, 65 Davies 
Street. London, W.L. (Send stamped addressed 
labe? or 9in. x Gin. envelope and quote 
reference). Closing dates: A58 ist March; BS8 
1St) February. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
HALLSWORTH RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS. 
Applications ase invited for the above Research 
Fellowships for advanced work in the ficld of 
Political Economy and Political Science. The 
value of the Fellowships will normally be within 
the range of £700-£1,500 per annum, according two 
experience and qualifications. Regulations govern- 
ing the award of the Fellowships may be ob- 
tained from the Registrar, The University, Man- 
chester, 13, to whom applicat’ons should be sent 
not Jater than March Ist, 1958. : 
UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. Appiica- 
tions are invited for the post of ASSISTANT 
LECTURER IN CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 
in the Department of Psychiatry of the Faculty 
of Medicine. Candidates should have an 
Honours degree in Psychology with additional 
training of experience in Clinical Psychology 
om a scale £700-£850 with membership 
of F.SS.U. and Children’s Allowance scheme 
Applications should be sent, not later than 
15th. February, 1958 to the Registrar, the 
University, Manchester, 13, from whom further 
particulars and forms of application may be 
obtained. 








tebe vs AND 
LECTURES 


INSTITUTO DE ‘ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square. 
S.W.1. Lecture By Mr. Derek Patmore, on 
“Valladolid and its Renaissance Art.” on 31st 
January, at 6 p.m. 

MATTHIESEN GALLERY: Paintings. by 
BRUNO PULGA. Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. 
Until February 8.—142 New Bond Street, W.1. 

PIERRE MONTAL, South Molton Si. Paintings. 
Rivers of France, also a. =. 29th- 
Feb. 2 22nd. Daily, 10-5.30. Sats... 


TEA CENTRE 
Exhibition of 
POOLE POTTERY 


, Jam, 24-31, 10.30 a.m to I p.m. (cxeluding 
Sunday, January 26.) 
February t, 10.30 a.m. to l p m 














Daily demonstrations of Pottery Painting. 


LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq. NEW 
YEAR EXHIBITION. An Annual Event, 
10-5.30. Saturdays 10-1. Until 30th January. 
SPIRITUALISM proves survival. Lectures and 
Demonstrations, London H.Q., 33 Belgtave 
Square, S.W.1. BEL 5351. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. A lecture 
entitied “Textual Criticism and the Literary 
Critic’ will be delivered by Professor Fredson 
Bowers (Virginia) at 5.30 pm. on 30th 
January, at University of London, Senate 
House, W.C.1. ADMISSION FREE, WITH- 
OUT TICKET.—James Henderson, Academic 
Registrar. 


PERSONAL 


BED-WETTING can be stopped by wonderful 
new method as discussed on B.B.C. Television 
Free information, write to Enurex. Co., 119 
Oxford Street, London, om, W.1. 


BUTTERFLIES. Many rare Tare and Beautifl. in fine 
Mahog. Drawers for suitable Wall Decor. £3 10s 
each. Or would scii collection in Fine Mahog. 
Cabinet. £40. MUS 0496. 

CANCER PATIENT (72679). Poor woman G1), 
Prospects poor; she is also paralysed on her 
right side, and has unhappy home life. Needs 
extra nourishment and bedding. Picase help us to 
care for her. Jewellery welcomed, National 


Society for Cancer Relief. Appeal G.7. 47 Vie- 
toria Street, S W.1. : 
DAVID BLACKSTONE LID. ar Corneal 


Contact Lenses Litd., who have ov 20 years” 
experience in the manufacture of pre. sia lenses, 
wish to announce that they have no connection 
with any other firm advertising Micro, Corneal 
and Contact Lenses. For advice, details of casy 
payments and free booklet of our newest im- 
proved lenses write to Dept. 274, 115 Oxford 
Street, London, W.1. Tel: GER 2531. 197a 
Regent Street, London, W.1. Tel.: REG. 6993. 
CHURCH CATHOLIC.-—What is it? Set of 
twelve booklets by authoritative writers. $/- per 
set. These wl} meet your neced.—Write 
Secretary, Catholic Course, 19 Marylebone 
Road, London, N.W.1. 

EASTERN PSYCHOTHERAPY : Anxicty Neu- 
rosis, Maladjustment, nervous and personality 
disorders treated by Yoga Psychology based on 
Hindu and Buddhist teachings. —Box 1637. 
EVERY FLAT looking meal can be greatly 
imoreved with a little Rayner’s Indian Mango 
Chutney—from all good grocers. 


Continued Overleaf 








COURSES of STUDY 


U.C.C., est. 1887, prepares students by post 

for London “University General Certilicate a 
(for Ent Facuity requ 

or Direct tan to Degree’, and External 
(B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), Li.B., 

B.D.); also for General Certificate (ali Levels} 

Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, and otvers, 

Teachers’ Diplomas, Law, etc. Low fees 





¥%& PROSPECTUS free from the Registrar, 
UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE 


COLLEGE 
76 Burlington House, Cambridge 
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WHICH? 
Just out—latest issue of "WHICH?" giving 
objective reports of tests on electric con 
vector heaters, electric hand tools, indiges- 
tion cures, fog lamps, talcum powders, etc. 
To obtain ‘WHICH?’ write for details or 
send 10s. annual subscription to: 
Association for Consumer Research Ltd., 
16 Victoria Park Square, London, E.2. 











DIAMONDS OR PASTE? Burgess’s Anchovy 
paste is priceless on buttered toast. ne 
FOOTBALL.—Particulars of statistical method 
of forecasting results.—Box 1355. 
HYPNOTIST Ralph Robinson, consultant for 
nervous disorders. Sun. to Thurs. SPE 3901. 
KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning. — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1. D.X. ‘ . 
‘NOTES ON RECORDS’ at 12s. 6d. a year 
(sample copy 1s. 6d.) brings details of the many 
Continental gramophone records — classical, 
operetta, the spoken word, folk and popular 
music—imported by William Lennard Concerts 
Ltd., 13a Heath Street, London, N.W.3. 
POEMS wanted. Send MSS to Citizen Publi- 
cations, 38 Crawford Street, W.1. i 
R. K, BRIAN, M.B.S.H., Hypnotherapist. Spe- 
cialist in treatment of nervous conditions, etc.— 
Write 35 Belsize Sa., N.W.3, or phone 4-6 p.m., 
SWI 4312. 

THE 1957 SOCIETY—a club for graduates and 
professional people over 27. Details from the 
Membership Secretary, 1957 Society, Bedford 
House. Baker Street, W.1. 

WE PAY Is. per Ib. and refund postage for your 
old knitted woollens, hand or machine knitted, 
worn or torn. Also woollen underwear and old 
white woo! blankets, any weight accepted. — 
F. A. Blakeley (Woollens) Ltd., Queen Street 
Mills, Ravensthorpe, Dewsbury, Yorks. Tel.: 
Dewsbury 17. 





CARPET REPAIRS 


ORIENTAL CARPETS are valuable only if kept 
in good order Often a small repair extends 
their life. Neglected, their value deteriorates. We 
repair in our own workshop every kind of 
hand-made carpet expertly at reasonable cost as 
part of our comprehensive carpet service. Esti- 
mates and expert advice free.—Alexander Juran 
& Co., 74 New Bond Street, W.1. MAY 2550. 


GARDENING 


BORDER PLANNING with shrubs, rhododen- 
drons, azaleas, ericas.—Apply for details of 
scheme to Knap Hill Nursery, Woking, Surrey 





KENNEL, FARM AND 
AVIARY 


THE ENGLISH MINK FARM with three out 
of four 1955/56 National Supreme Champions 
offers Pedigree Livestock from £50 per trio. 
Objective advice, and complete training FREE 
Crookham Common, Newbury, Berks. Thatcham 
3141. 








LITERARY 


MAKE WRITING YOUR HOBBY THIS 
YEAR. If you've always meant to write BEGIN 
NOW, for opportunities are increasing. The 
LSJ can show you how to make money from 
your pen. Personal coaching by correspondence 
with time-out limit. — Prospectus Dept., London 
School of Journalism, 19 Hertford Street, W.1. 
GRO 8250. ‘There are LSJ students all over the 
world.’ 


AN ARCHAOLOGIST first persuaded us to 
make them, but any professional person who has 
to live with books, papers, impedimenta gener- 
ally, will find the new Pheenix cupboard units 
ample, strong, beautiful and efficient. The BSI 
*kitemark’ is an impartial guarantee of the con- 
Struction of Phcenix-built bookcases—send a 
P.c. or call for catalogue of our wide range 
Phoenix Bookcase Gallery (Dept. S.R.), 36a St. 
Martin’s Lane at Charing Cross, London, W.C.2. 
BOOKS.—The ‘Spectator’ will arrange for books 
reviewed or advertised in this paper’s columns to 
be sent to readers who cannot otherwise obtain 
them. Orders, accompanied by a _ remittance 
covering the books’ total published price, plus 
one shilling per volume for postage, should be 
sent to the Book Order Dept., ‘Spectator,’ 99 
Gower Street, London W.1. 








gives enormous satisfaction—shorthand in 

a week, written with the alphabet. Fast, 

phonetic, easy to read. Please write for the 

free trial lesson to The School of Speedhand 
(S8), Hills Road, Cambridge. 














ACCURATE SPEEDY TYPING, 2s. 1,000. Cbn. 
6d.—RPiD. 58 Westwood Hill, London, S.E.26. 
AUTHORS MSS, any length, typed in 7 days 
(4-day emergency service for urgent work), 
short stories, etc., by return. Typescripts care- 
fully checked. Great emphasis on accuracy and 
attractive presentation. 4-hr. duplicating service. 
Indexing, Cataloguing, Editing, Proof-reading. 
Literary research, etc. Temp. secretaries. Dictat- 
ing machine service. Public/Private meetings 
reported. Recording machines on hire. Transla- 
tion from/into all languages. Overnight Service. 
TELEDICTA SERVICE: DICTATE LETTERS, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, MEMORANDA, ETC., OVER PHONE—9 a.m.- 
9 p.m. Cpen till 9 p.m. and week-ends.—Secre- 
taria] Aunts, 32 Rupert St., W.1. (GER 1067-9). 
BOOK SALE. No remainders. 12.000 second- 
hand books at discounts up to 334%. From 
Friday, 24th January, for eight days. 10-7.30 
daily.—Scudamore (Books) Ltd., 320 Earl's 
Court Road, S.W.5. (Junction Old Brompton 
Road). 

BIRTHDAY, birthday, 
Poetry Magazine. 

KNOW-HOW brings Writing Success. No 
Sales—No Fees, FREE year's subscription to 
Britain's foremost magazine for Writers. Send 
for free R.1 ‘Know-How Guide to Writing 
Success, B.A. School of Successful Writing 
Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 6d. 
Accuracy assured. Min. charge 4s. — E. R. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 
STORIES WANTED by British Institute of 
Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Regent House, 
Regent Street, W.1. Suitable stories are revised 
by us and submitted to editors on a 15 per cent. 
of sales basis. Unsuitable stories are returned 
with reasons for rejection. Address your MSS. 
to Dept. C.23. FREE. ‘The Professional Touch,’ 
concerning Courses and Criticisms from Dept. 
C.23 


ick® eclectic—Envoi’ 





VIEWPOINT— 
A TELEVISION QUARTERLY. 

Britain's only magazine devoted to serious dis- 
cussion of all television aspects. 
Articles by: 

MICHAEL BARSLEY, A. J. P. TAYLOR, 
ROBIN SCOTT and STEPHEN TAYLOR. 
2s. 6d. from bookshops and newsagents, or 
2s, 10d. post free from 6 Holly Mount, N.W.3. 


ing free booklet for new writers. R.I, students 
have sold contributions to 1,750 editors—a record 
without parallel—Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 
Palace Gate. London, W.8. 

SHORT STORY WRITING.—WRITING FOR 
RADIO & TV. Learn the modern techniques of 
Short Story and Script preparation. Write NOW 
to the Registrar (Dept. W.26), MERCER’S 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 69 Wimpole 
Street, London, W.1. 





EDUCATIONAL 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examinations 
—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, General Cert. of Education, etc, Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam. or subjects in which interested to Metro- 
Ppolitan College, G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 

SECRETARIAL TRAINING, specially for uni- 
versity graduates and older students; six-month 
and intensive 14-week courses.—Write Organis- 
ing Secretary, DAVIES’S, 2 Addison Road, 
W.14. PARK 8392. 








THE -SPECTATOR, 


POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of Educ. (all 
examining Boards), London Univ. B.A., B.Sc., 
B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., B.D., Degrees 
and Diplomas, Law and Professional Exams. 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., 
Director of Studies, Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall, 
Oxford (Est 1894). 

ST. GODRIC’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 
Comprehensive training for all branches of 
secretarial work. Intensive courses for graduates. 
Day and resident students. English courses for 
foreign students. Next Secretarial Course com- 
mences April 15, 1958. Apply J. W. Loveridge, 
M.A. (Cantab), 2 Arkwright Road, Hampstead, 
N.W.3. Hampstead 9831. 

THE TRIANGLE ‘Secretarial College, 59-62 
South Molton Street, W.1. MAY 5306 (3 lines). 








SCHOLARSHIPS 
MAGDALEN COLLEGE SCHOOL, OXFORD. 
Examinations will shortly be held for the award 
of Entrance Scholarships. Scholarships are of 
two kinds: Senior (under 14) and Junior (under 
12). Full particulars may be obtained from the 
Secretary. 


WEST BUCKLAND SCHOOL (Direct Grant 
Boarding School: 230 boys). Three Scholar- 
ships of at least £75 p.a. and three of at 
least £50 p.a. are offered for competition 
in March, 1958. Half of these are reserved 
in the first instance for sons of Ministers 
of Religion or serving or retired officers of 
H.M. Forces, Candidates should have been born 
between March Ist, 1947, and March Ist, 1948, 
inclusive, or between June ist, 1944, and June 
Ist, 1945, inclusive. Entries should be made to 
the Headmaster, West Buckland School, Barn- 
staple, N. Devon, not later than February 24th. 
Papers may be worked at the candidates’ own 
schools during the period March 10th-1Sth. 
Further particujars of the School may be ob- 
tained on enquiry to the Headmaster. 





SHOPPING BY POST 
ABANDON DULL MEALS, PETITS FOIS. 
Direct from the Continent, Small, Sweet and 
Tender. 134 oz. tins, 8 for 28s. Post Paid— 
SHILLING COFFEE CO. LTD., 16 Philpot 
Lane, London, E.C.3. 

CELLULAR BLANKETS, 100% Pure Wool. 
Mothproof, in popular pastel shades. All sizes 
from 25s. for 40in. x 60in. Free samples. Kerr 
& Grahame, 5 Teviot Road, Hawick, Scotland. 








GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM. Notwithstand- 
ing sensational new drug and serum discoveries 
the truth about garlic as a remedy for rheumatism 
stands as it has stood for 5,000 years; that power- 
ful purifier and healer given by Nature for the 
use of Man. Get to know Garlisol deodorised 
(non-smell) garlic tablets for dissolving rheuma- 
tism at its roots. Send 52s. 6d. for 1,000 
tablets, six months’ treatment, and interesting 
booklet about garlic, that immemorial remedy of 
Nature.—Garlisol Natural Remedies, Fairlight, 
Sussex. 





INTERNATIONAL SOUP SELECTION. Each 
carton contains : 16 oz. Bisque de Homard with 
Brandy, 10 oz. Birds’ Nest Soup with Wine, 
16 oz. Kangaroo Tail Soup with Wine, 16 oz. 
Ox Tail Soup with Wine, 18 oz. Minestrone all 
‘Italiana and 16 oz. Royal Game Soup with 
Port. Sent for only 27s. 6d. post paid; two 
cartons 53s. 


Grays 


Dept. S.P. Greenhill, Worcester. 








for 

Holland 
Denmark 
Sweden 
Germany 
Austria 
Switzerland 
italy 


REGULA?, RELIABLE AND RESTFUL SERVICE BY NIGHT OR DAY 
Most tickets are inter-available by either Service 
* Full details from British Railways Stations and Travel Agents 


BRITISH RAILWAYS 


ZEELAND S.S. CO. 
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ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, Noted for their 
Lustrous Beauty. Elegant Hand-woven Damask 
Table Napery. Printed, Embroidered and Irish 
Hand-crochet Lace Luncheon Sets. Afternoon 
Teacloths, etc. Richly Woven Dress and Suiting 
Linens in beautiful colours. Superb Bed Linens. 
Fine Diaper, Damask and Turkish Towels. 
Pastel shade reversible Linen Damask of charm- 
ing design for Bedspreads and Curtains, Ilus- 
trated Catalogue from: ROSEMOYNE IRISH 
LINENS, Jordanstown, Co. Antrim, Northern 
Ireland. 


SCENTED VIOLETS. Anemones & early spring 
flowers posted. 10s. and £1 boxes. — ‘Poltesco 
Flowers,’ Ruan Minor, Helston, Cornwall. 


HOTELS 
1.0.W. WINTER WARMTH 

Enjoy the experience of gentler winter in Farring- 
ford. Stay in the ‘Island’s loveliest locale, relish- 
ing modern amenities, superb food and service 
at the Farringford Hote! and its cosy cottages. 
Fully licensed. A.A. R.A.C. Details from the 
Manager. 


FARRINGFORD HOTEL, 
Freshwater, 1.0.W. 


WEST SUSSEX. Abingworth Hall, near Stor- 
rington. Hols or permanent. Several ground- 
floor bedrooms. Television. Billiards. Unlicensed. 





HOLIDAY 
ACCOMMODATION 


MEET more interesting people. stay in delightful 
Surroundings, at Pathfinder house - parties, 
Ambleside, Bangor, Edinburgh, Pitlochry, Shank- 
lin, Devon or London. From 5 gns. (reductions 
children). Brochure.—Pathfinder House-Parties, 
201 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 








BETTER VALUE, Interesting company assured 
with leading non-commercial holiday fellowship. 
Special two-centre holidays in Austria, Norway, 
etc. Every popular country, from 14 gns. 13 days 
Switzerland, good hotel, air travel, 28} gens. See 
32-page brochure.—Pathfinder Tours, 201 Vic- 
toria Street, S.W.1. 

BRITALIA TOURS. At the Edelweiss, Corona, 
Beau-Rivage, Dear, Arseni, Margaret, Villa 
Piccari and Valparaiso Hotels in RIMINI- 
RIVAZZURRA this summer, the ideal family 
holiday on the golden sands of the sun-kissed 
Italian Adriatic Riviera. A fortnight inclusive 
London to London at 35 gns. including meals on 
the train, tennis and dancing. — Write to 
BRITALIA TOURS, 139 Grand Buildings, 
Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2, or phone 
TRA 1728/9. 





HOLIDAYS AND TRAVEL 








CRUISES on a _ well-known elegant private 
Riveria steam yacht fortnightly April to October 
visiting Florence — Corsica — Rome — Naples— 
Sicily—Stromboli—Sardinia. Leisurely luxury. 
Also special Easter Cruise Holy week in Seville 
and Fiesta. Details from Olivers Travels Ltd., 
16 Cork Street, London, W.1. 
FLYING HOLIDAYS 
in conjunction with Touring Club of Holland. 
17-day conducted tour to Yugoslavia, 36 gns. 
15-day holiday to Dalmatian Coast, 40 gns. 
16-day holiday to Cap d’Antibes, 41 gns. 
16-day holiday Bordighera, San Remo, Diano 
Marina, Alassio, from 44 gns, 
16-day holiday Palma de Mallorca, from 44 gns. 
23-day Spain and Portugal air and coach tour, 
67 gns. 
23-day air and coach tour to Macedonia and 
Greece, 71 gns. 
Apply for full details and brochure to : 
APAL TRAVEL LTD. (Dept. S.), 
78 New Oxford St., London, W.C.1. 
MUSeum 9351/2. 
287 High Holborn, London, W.C.1, 
CHAncery 4627/8. 

LITTLE GUIDE TO VILLAGE INNS, FARMS 
HOTELS on and off the beaten track round 
Britain’s coast and country, 5s.—Postage 4d.— 
VICTOR HILTON, Harbourside, TORQUAY. 


UNUSUAL SKI-ING holiday April. Austria £45. 
Experience essential, Write Box 1627. _ thle 
50-TON KETCH. 6 berths, cruises France, 
Spain.—Hebe, Canal Basin, Exeter. 


FANU LINE 
to the ARGENTINE 


First class express vessels to 
LISBON, MADEIRA, LAS PALMAS, RIO 
DE JANEIRO, SANTOS, BUENOS AIRES 

from LONDON and LE HAVRE 

Apply to your Travel Agent 

or General Passenger Agent 

STELP & LEIGHTON LTD, 

9-13 Fenchurch Buildings, London, E.C.3. 
Tel.: ROY 3111 
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